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For the Companion. dollars. Everything else I have has been picked 


up one way or another; given me by boarders, or 


PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. bought with money given me by people I’ve taken 


By J. T. Trowbridge. to ride.” 
CuapTer VI. “TI see! And you haven’t been able to keep all 
“Huh!” said Solomon, giving Phil a lowering | the neck-ties that have been given you, either,” 
look; ‘you here, be you ?” said the doctor, with « smile. ‘You see how it is, 
“What's wanting, Mr. Bass ?” inquired the doc- | Bass.” 


Having given Bass time to get home and cool off | 


a little, he started out to buy the new clothes. 

To his surprise, he saw in the distance Bass go- 
ing away from Mr. Minkins’s store. But Bass 
did not see Phil. He went off homeward, shaking 
his head belligerently, watched by the smiling Mr. 
Minkins from his porch. 

The worthy man had not ceased to smile when 





tor. “T don’t know why you should interfere in my | 

“J want that boy,” growled Solomon. ‘“Didn’t | business,” replied Sol, rolling from one leg to the | 
you tell Sal you wouldn’t run away ?” 

“}) haven’t run away, and Im not going 
to,” replied Phil. “I told her I wouidn t leave 
the village, and I haven t left the village. 

“Come along back with me!” And Sol- 
omon advanced to lay hold of him. 

“That’s another thing,” Phil exclaimed. 
“I told you I had done with you, and I 
meant it. Don’t take hold of me!” 

“Hands off, Mr. Bass,” said the doctor. 
“You've no more right to this boy than the 
man in the moon.” 

“You mean to say” began Bass, fumb- 
ling in his breast-pocket. ‘Look a’ this pa- 
per!” 

“T’ve heard about that. Let me see it.” 
The doctor took it and examined the writing 
with a curious smile. ‘You’re a stupider 
man than I thought, Solomon Bass, if ever 
you imagined such a paper as that worth the 
ink it was written with.” 

‘“‘What’s the reason ’taint ?” cried Bass. 

“In the first place, it is not in proper form, 
as any lawyer will tell you. In the next 
place, the terms of it are absurd; a court 
would set them aside at once. A man can 
apprentice his son, or bind him to work for 
another, under certain legal sanctions ; but he 
can’t sell him in this free country, or pledge 
him as security for a debt, by giving any 
such note of hand as that. Farlow knew it, 
if you didn’t. I advise you to burn that up, 
Solomon,’”— Dr. Mower handed back the 
paper,—“and not toexpose your ignorance by 
showing it to people.” 

“T am an ignorant man,” said Solomon, 
“and I don’t know much about what you call 
legal sanctums. But that paper is plain 
enough for a fool to understand. It was 
wrote by the boy’s own father, and it gives 
him to me till the hundred dollars is paid. 
That’s all I know, and that’s all I care 
for. Come along, I tell ye!” ; 

He grasped Phil’s collar. Phil clung to the! other excitedly. “Anyhow,” shaking hs 
chair. The doctor advanced and laid his hand | fist at Phil, “you better come with me 
firmly on Sol’s wrist. ;"thout more fuss. You'll be sorry if ye 

“If you commit an assault on this boy, Solomon | don’t. I'll foller ye up, I'll dog ye, I'll 
Bass, I'll have you prosecuted. If you think you | have my money’s wuth out of ye some- 
have a right to him, there’s only one way to en-| how. Will ye come 2” 
force it. Appeal to the law. Don’t break the law.” | As Phil firmly and respectfully declined 

“Think I’m going to give up my claim?” cried | this not very tempting invitation, Bass went 
Bass. | off mumbling revengefully. 

He loosened his hold on Philip and turned on “We've a numb-skull to deal with,” re- 
the doctor, who answered with cool deliberation,— | marked the doctor, “and we must look out 

“TI rather—think—you are. You’ve somebody for him. Don’t go on the street till he is 
besides a boy to deal with now; you’ve a man, | wellout of the way. Let him get over his 
name of Dr. Mower, pretty well known in these | mad fit.” 
parts. Phil has placed himself under my protec-| “I don’t know what I should do, if it wasn’t for 
tion, and I give you fair warning, that if you lay | you!” Phil exclaimed, in another outburst of 
violent hands on him again, I'll have a warrant | gratitude. “Would you really sue him for my 
out for you so suddenly it will make your head | wages >” 
swim.” | The doctor laughed. “I don’t know. It’s well 

“Tll have my rights, in spite of you!” roared | enough for him to think so.” 

Solomon, “if I have to go to law.” “If he would only accept my work in payment 

“That’s just what I advise you to do,” said the | of my father’s debt, that’s all I would ask,” said 
doctor. ‘But the law’s a double-edged tool. Try | Phil. 
it with him, and I'll try it with you. I'll have | “But he doesn’t accept it. He still has an idea 
myself appointed his guardian, and sue you for his | that he owns you, and I don’t quite see how we 
wages the past year.” are to beat that out of his head. It might have 

“Sue me—for his wages ?” stuttered Sol, amazed. | saved trouble,” Dr. Mower continued, with his 

“Precisely. He more than paid his board by | face in humorous wrinkles, “if you had been con- 
working for you during the three months he went tented to remain Sallie’s pet, and marry her in four 
to school, and he has done almost a man’s labor | or five years, and go into partnership with her pa! 
the rest of the time. He was under no obligation | How would that have suited you ?” 
to work out his father’s debt, and you owe him al “Oh!” Phil ejaculated, with a shuddering 
hundred dollars.” | laugh. “It was ever so long before I would be- 

This view of the case seemed to stagger: Mr. | lieve that was their plan.” 

Bass. Phil listened with thrills of joy while the} ‘Sallie’s a smart girl, and it seems to be a good 
doctor went on- | Sarees” chuckled the doctor. “Many a boy 

“Even if that was a legal agreement between | would have jumped at the chance.” 
you and his father, the court would set it aside on| “I’m not that sort of a boy,” said Phil, his ex- 
the ground that yours is no fit place for such a| citement passing off in good humor. “If there 
boy. How much money has he actually paid out | was millions in the business, and Sallie was six or 
for you, Phil ?” seven times as smart and sixty or seventy times 

“Besides the suit of clothes he gave me and then | as pretty, I should make the same choice; I should 
took away again, he has just bought me this pair | say, ‘No, I thank ye! not any on my plate, if you 
of shoes,”—Phil put out his feet,—“that cost three please!’” 











he saw Phil approach. “Hello!” he said. “What’s 
the row ‘tween you and Bass ?” 





” 


“Oh, we couldn’t agree.” An idea occurred to 
Phil, and he proceeded: “I believe I’ve worked 
out my father’s debt to him, and when you've 
something for me to do, Mr. Minkins, I'll work 
out his debt to you.” 

“Sho!” said Minkins, interested. “I sha’n’t 
object when I have a job sometime. Don’t ye 
want to buy a suit 0’ clo’es ?” 

This question and a peculiar quirk about the 
Minkins mouth piqued Phil’s curiosity. Although 
he had come for the express purpose of buying 
the twelve-dollar suit, he answered, carelessly,— 

“T d’n know. Why ?” 

“T’ve got just the suit you want. Le’ me show 
ye.” 

So saying, the storekeeper took from the coun- 
ter behind him, and held up to view, a coat and 
pair of trousers, the sight of which astonished 
Phil very much indeed. 

“Just like the other,” he began. “No!” he ex- 
claimed. “By George, Mr. Minkins! did Bass 
just bring them in ?” 

“Not ten minutes ’fore you come,” laughed 
Minkins. ‘“‘And the maddest man he was ever you 
did see. ‘Here! take these clo’es back,’ says he, 
‘and ’low me what ye can for ’em.’ ‘What! don’t 
they suit Phil? says I. ‘Suit him or not,’ says 
| he, ‘Phil sha’n’t have ’em; that’s all there is ’bout 
| that.’ I see he was terrible techy, but I conldn’t 
| help givin’ him a little rub about his tomboy, to 








pay ‘em off for her sass. ‘Better keep ’em for Sal,’ 
says I; ‘why not? ‘None o’ your jokes with me 
now!” says he. ‘I’m riled! Will ye take the clo’es ? 
And what'll ye low me? Cost ’leven dollars on'y 
little while ago.’ ‘But they’ve been wore and that 
makes ’em nothin’ more’n a secon’-hand suit,’ says 
I. ‘Can’t sell a secon’-hand suit, don’t care how 
good, for half price.’ He haggled a spell; finally 
he said, ‘Wal, I don’ care! it’s better’n seein’ Phil 


ever have ’em on agin!” 


“Phil never wanted to have’em on again!” 
said Phil, with a rueful sort of laugh. ‘I'm 
sick of everything that reminds me of Sallie 
and her pa.” 

“Sho!” replied the storekeeper. “It'll be a 
good joke on Bass, if you’re seen a wearin’ on 
em, after all. Think of his throwin’ ’em 
right into your face, as ’twere!” 

“Besides,” laughed Phil, “it’s a second- 
hand suit, as you say; nobody wants to pay 
much for a second-hand suit!” 

“You needn’t pay much,” said Minkins. 
“You may have ’em for jest what I agreed to 
"low Bass.” 

“Tow much is that ?” 

“Five dollars—if I can’t get more.” 

“Pll take ’em,” said Phil, promptly. 

So he had the pleasure of carrying back to 
the doctor’s, with the clothes, seven dollars of 
the doctor’s money. He was in high glee. 
“Td rather have had a new suit, that Sal and 
her pa had never had anything to do with,” 
he said. “But I can’t afford to indulge in lux- 
uries.”” 

The doctor gave an amused chuckle. 
“Well,” he said, showing Phil into a back 
room, “get inside the clothes—then outside a 
slice of corned beef which is waiting for you 
—and we'll see what we can do next.” 

After dinner Phil went, with great diffi- 
dence, to show himself at Mrs. Shedrick’s 
boarding-house. He was ashamed to meet 
Clara, atter the scene she had witnessed in the 
morning; and yet he was anxious to let her 
know that Bass had not triumphed over him. 

As he was entering the yard, he saw her 
going with a book to a hammock swung un- 
der some trees near the house. He had, like 
many a sensitive, timid nature, a great deal 
of latent courage, which could be drawn up- 
on in an emergency. He now drew upon it, 
and walked up to her. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, with a look of sur- 
prise and interest. ‘How do you do?” 

“T am still alive,” Phil blushingly replied. 

She had a frank, sweet, confiding face, up- 
on which dawned a smile of mingled syimpa- 
thy and mischief, as she rejoined,— 

“Have you got through tending bar ?” 

Phil grew more and more confident. He 
answered her smile with one of boyish pride 
and good-nature, as he said,— 

“T haven't tended bar very much. I never 
sold a cigar or a glass of liquor yet, and I 
never will. And Bass knew it.” 

‘What did he give you such an order for, 
then ?” 

“It would be a long story—and a funny story— 
to explain that.” 

Phil’s face expressed even more than his words. 
Clara’s curiosity was excited. 

“Oh, tell it! Here’s mamma! O mamma!” 
she cried; ‘Phil didn’t tend bar this morning, and 
he has a funny story to tell about it!” 

He turned, and met Mrs. Chadbow bringing a 
camp-stool to the shade of the trees. His first 
honest impulse was to tell the whole strange his- 
tory of his present situation. 

Yet he shrank from exposing his father’s weak- 
ness and dishonesty of character. 

He shrank, also, he hardly knew why, from 
betraying —for it seemed to him that it would 
be: betraying—the amazing folly of Miss Bass’s 
conduct. 

In seeking the doctor’s counsel and assistance, 
he could talk seriously of Sallie’s partiality for 
him, and of her fearful fits of anger. But how 
could he here and now confess that it was her pre- 
posterous jealousy of Clara, and her fury at sight 
of the neck-tie, which had caused a catastrophe in 
his life and fortunes ? 

That sense of honor which belongs to true manly 
natures taught Phil at fifteen that a certain loy- 
alty was due even toa selfish and ridiculous pas- 
sion which he had never encouraged and could not 
respect. 





So he answered, after some hesitation,— 
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“T couldn’t tell half! All I’ve come to say now, 
Mrs. Chadbow, is, that I have left Mr. Bass; and 
to ask if you would still like to have me drive for 
you, if I can get another place which I am think- 
ing of.” 

“]T don’t know why not,” Mrs. Chadbow replied, 
regarding him with a sort of motherly concern. 
“I’m glad you've left that man. Where are you 
going now ?” 

“I haven’t decided. I hope Mr. Krennidge will 
give me a chance to drive, if you will order your 
teams of him. But I must find a place to live.” 
“Why not come here ?” the lady inquired. 
“Oh, I couldn’t afford that!” said Phil. ‘That 
, not unless Mrs. Shedrick can give me some- 
thing to do towards paying my board.” 

Thereupon Clara spoke up with enthusiasm,— 

“Why, mamma, how strange! She has said 
two or three times lately, that she ought to have a 
young man about the place, and that she wouldn’t 
begin another season without one.” 

“I believe you are just the boy she wants,” said 
the mother, benignantly. “I'll speak to her about 
Meanwhile, go and see this Krennidge, and 
if he will hire you, and you can get a horse and 
two-seated wagon for this afternoon, bring them 
back with you.” 

Phil started off, filled with happiness and hope 
at the kindness of these friends and his brighten- 
ing prospects. 

He found Krennidge at his stable, waiting for 
custom. 

‘‘How’s business ?” he asked. 

“Fair to middlin’,” said Krennidge, picking up 
a water-pail. 

“Don’t you want to hire a man?” Phil in- 
quired. 

“Can't say as I do,’ 


is 


you, 


replied the teamster, walk- 


ing to a pump in the yard. ‘“Where’s the 
man ?” 

“Well, a boy, then,” said Phil. “I am the 
boy.” 


Krennidge had begun to pump; but he stopped 
and looked at him with fresh interest. 

“I thought you was drivin’ for Bass.” 

“So Iwas. But I have left him. Some of his 
customers have left him, too; and they’ll order 
their teams of you, if you'll give me a chance to 
drive for They want a horse this after- 
noon.” 

This was touching Krennidge in a tender spot. 
He had rfoticed, not without concern, that Phil, 
boy as he was, seemed to have more constant em- 
ployment than any other driver; and the idea of 
obtaining, through him, some of Bass’s flourish- 
ing business, was a great temptation. 

“Season "bout over—don’ know as I want to 
hire, anyway—can't say for sure. Of course,” he 
concluded, “if you can bring me orders, I can 
mabby ‘ford to take ye. How much do ye want ?” 

“A dollar a day,” said Phil, courageously. 

“A dollar a day, for a boy like you!” exclaimed 
Krennidge. ‘Rather guess not!” and he returned 
to his pumping. 

“Very well,” cried Phil, independently. 
I’ll go and see Scoville.” 

As Scoville was the other teamster doing a small 
business of his own, Krennidge dropped the pump- 
handle again with remarkable alertness, and called 
the boy back. 

“Look a-here! tell ye what I'll do! I'll give 
ye a dollar a day as long as there’s business. 
When there aint none, I won’t give ye nothin’. 
How’s that ?” 

“That’s all right,” replied Phil, more delighted 
than he dared to show. ‘Now give me that brown 
horse of yours for this afternoon, and your easiest 
two-seated wagon.” 

The horse was quickly harnessed; and he had 
the proud pleasure of driving up again to Mrs. 
Shedrick’s piazza-steps, and waiting for the 
ladies. 

While he was waiting, Mrs. Shedrick came out 
and spoke to him. As some of her boarders had 
gone, she could give him a room; and would he 
really like to come there, and get wood and water, 
and do other chores, by way of paying for his 
board ? 

“Tt’s just what I would like!” exclaimed Phil. 

She was a kind, elderly lady, with a pale, amia- 
ble, care-worn face. Phil had always liked her; 
she liked Phil; and it took but a short time for 
them to form an agreement to their mutual satis- 
faction. He was to come back there that night, 
and make his home with her, at least as long as 
her boarders remained. 

Then came Mrs. Chadbow and her daughter 
and another lady; Phil stepped into the wagon 
after them, and drove off, with Clara by his 
side. 

“Lucky they don’t know anything of Sallie’s 
jealousy !” he said to himself. “Like enough they 
wouldn’t let her ride with me, if they did.” 

He was very happy. A sense of newly-found 
freedom, the prospect of a home and of a better life, 
added to the charm of the company he was in, 
filled him with a joy he could hardly contain. 

The weather was fine. He took the ladies to the 
great woods and their lovely undergrowth of ferns, 
which he had been the first to show to visitors; 
stopping by the way at more than one water-fall 
and pool, or hillside commanding mountain views. 


vm. 


“Then 


Then came another exciting moment of triumph, 


on the road homeward. 


Having crossed Thunder Brook bridge, he drove 


been taken from him that morning, and driving for 
Krennidge instead of Bass. 
Yet the sensation was hardly that of triumph. 
Phil was too good-hearted a boy to wish to make 
his worst enemy feel as he knew Solomon and 
Sallie felt then. 

(To be continued.) 
——+o+ 


SOME DAY. 
I have ships that went to sea 
More than fifty years ago; 
Noue have yet come home to me, 
But are sailing to and fro. 
Great the treasures that they hold, 
Silks and plumes and bars of gold; 
While the spices that they bear 
Fill with fragrance all the air, 
As they sail, as they sail. 
I have waited on the piers, 
Gazing for them down the bay, 
Days and nigh‘s for many years, 
Till L turned ;.eart-sick away. 
But the pilots, when they land, 
Stop and take me »y the hand, 
Saying, “You wil: .tve to see 
Your proud vesse:s come from sea, 
One and all, one «nd all.” 
So L never quite despair, 
Nor let hope or courage fe 
And some day when sk 
Up the bay my ships will s 
I shall buy then all f need.— 
Prints to look at, books to read, 
Horses, wines, and works of art, 
Everything except a heat t, 
That is lost, that is lost. 
BARRY GRAY. 
QQ ee 
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KATE FURY. 


Neither Kate nor her husband de-erved the 
name of Fury. But he was born to it, aiid she had 
married into it, and they had to make the best of 
it—the quiet, inoffensive creatures that they were. 
They lived several years in Fleet Street, hemmed 
in on every side by tall warehouses and high tene- 
ment blocks; near dirty, and sometimes soul- 
smelling, docks. They did not always live here. 
They once lived in Killy-go-rah, in Ireland; Lut 
you shall hear their story as Kate told it to me 
with tears in her fine gray eyes. 

“Killy-go-rah, ma'am, is the place of all on arth 
the nighest like heaven above. You was niver in 
Killy-go-rah, ma’am ?” 

“No, never.” 

“Poor dear! Perhaps you were niver in swate 
Ireland at all, ma’am ?” she said pitifully. 

“No, never.” 

“Dear, dear then! But maybe you'll go there 
yet, some time afore you gets to heaven.” 
“Perhaps so.” 

“You've heerd Ireland called the ‘Imerald Isle,’ 
ma’am ?” 

“Always.” 

“Aye, and well do they call it that; for it’s just 
a loovely green jewel set in a seao’ blue! And by 
night the stars do @winkle all ‘round it in the 
waters, like dimin’s round an imerald in a ring. 
“Och, och! How God must ‘a’ looved the Lrish 
to make such a beautiful little world for thim all 
by thimselves in the blue sae! And how greater 
He must ‘a’ looved the people ov Killy-go-rah to 
sit thim ift the very heart o’t. Och, och! Why 
will ever young rovers cross the mad sae and 
come here to live under the hot ruff ov a tiniment 
house in Flate Street, amid the noise and dirt and 
whiskey and tobaccy and the evil words? Ahr, 
but this is a lone, weary worrld, dear lady.” 
“Why did you ever leave Killy-go-rah, my poor 
woman ?” 

“It was just this way, dear lady. Phelim’s 
moother and mine war neighbors, door by door. 
And from the time we two craped about on the 
clay floors, while thim two war spinnin’, we looved 
ache other. 

“Though he war a month and three days older 
nor me, I always had a care o' him, to keep him 
out ov the peat-fire and out ov the water-tub and 
the duck-pond. 

“Even thin they said I had me hands full to 
look afther him—when we war but three years 
old. His father was far better to do nor mine; he 
bein’ herdsman for the jintleman at the hall, and 
mine only a ditcher—though quite aqual to him, 
body and mind—all but in pocket. 

“Well, we growed up as lovin’ and p’aceable as 
two turtle doves. We fed our ducks, and housed 
our goslin’s and waded our small cabbage-gardens 
togither, he helpin’ me and I helpin’ him more. 

“Then whin we'd be grown enough we'd go to 
the linen bleachin’ and sprinkle the long white 
strips with water, and stand and see the sun drink 
it up; and then put on more. And we gathered 
the hawberries, and we dug the pertaties all togith- 
er. And we promised to do the same togither al- 
ways. 









niver a one but himsilf. 


hear yoursilf think there. 
rich intirely, and all wore shoes. 


is! 





through the village, passed Bass’s hotel, and was 
conscious of being seen, sitting once more beside 
the pretty Clara, dressed in the suit which had | 


they'll eat no man’s bread for naught.’ 


“Me fayther had six small ones younger nor 
me to feed and clothe; but Phelim’s fayther had 


“We had never a copper over when the rint was 
paid, while Mr Fury had a hundrid poond in the 
bank and a hape ov dacent things in the cottage. 
We had only a pig and ducks and geese; but they 
had a cow and four pigs, and three goats and a 
donkey, aside all the winged craters that just 
crackled and quacked and hissed till you couldn’t 
The Furys were quite 


“And they said, ‘What’s the good ov bein’ rich 
if it’s not to give your one son a fine aisy life ” 
and they give it to him—the dear kind lad that he 

“But my fayther said, ‘Give the children all 
plinty ov hard work, and tache thim the best way 
to do it, thin—please God to spare their health,— 


“Well, we all wint bare-toot; but Phelim wore 


shoes, even to the school; and you’d niver knowr: 
he had the loovely white feet he has,—the dear,— 
only when he dug the pertaties and waded the 
duck-pond, without his shoes. 
“He got a good bit ov readin’ and spellin’, but 
afore he got to the hard things—like figures and 
the writin’—he grew w’ary ov the school, and his 
fayther and moother hadn't the heart to drive him 
to’t. 
‘He was a great fisherman and gunster; and 
more nor a dozen times he brought home a wild 
sea-bird, or a shinin’ young fish big enough to 
cook for his own supper. Then Mister and Mis- 
tress Fury would be so prooud ov his skill and in- 
dustry, that the whole county would hear o’t. 
“He was took great notice ov by the servants at 
the hall, and more nor once the coachman give 
him a ride by himself on top ov the box. Mistress 
Fury was always lookin’ for the day when he’d be 
axed to the hall-by the gintleman himself, to go 
after game—he was that illigint with the gun. 
“Well, whin we got to be nineteen year ould, it 
comes into the head ov ould Mr. Fury, thata hard- 
workin’, bare-fut girl like me was no match tor 
his foine son, who wore buckles on his shoes and 
niver did a turn ov work. 
“So they spoke to Phelim, and tould him there 
was the poetry that the ould-time travellin’ singers 
used to sing,— 

“This rosy-chaked son o’ a ditcher 

A broth o’ a beauty was he! 
He flew from the bogs and he wedded 
A lady o’ high degree!” 

They toult him if he kept on growin’ illigint at the 
prisint rate, he might get the young lady ov the 
Hall yet; and turn thim two into gintleman and 
lady, for he was more nor a ditcher’s son! 
“But, dear lady, you'd a thought he’d a-tore the 
cottage down o’er their heads—he was that angry! 
He vowed by the Holy Virgin that he’ | do one ov 
two things, —he’d marry Katie Garvin, or he’d lape 
into the muddy Lough with his bist clothes on, 
and his watch, and drown himsilf! This scared 
’em, and they said they’d rayther he’d marry me 
nor do the other thing. 
“Well, dear lady, this roused the anger ov my 
fayther, who felt himsilf as good as Mr. Fury—all 
but the pocket—and he roars out to him as he goes 
by, to kape his lazy young lout out ov his cottage 
and his cabbage-patch, or he’d try the weight, ov 
his shillalah on him! 


his lad in idleness and made him the laughin’- 
stock ov the whole county. 


him in fine clothes, for the plisure ov lookin’ at his 
rid chakes and his yellow curls and white hands. 


emies, and it took all their friends to kape ‘em 
apart. 
evtr I'd marry Phelim, from that day, hinceforth 


hoond, as niver arned a mouthful ov brid. 


Phelim. 


ther. 


shoes and carried a watch.” 


end and married him,” we said. 


ov faythers and moothers. 


asks me does I want Phelim drownded. 


fayther'll kill me as he swore. 


jewels. 


goin’ with us so’s my fayther wouldn't kill him. 


heart as the Virgin iiersilf. 


away with Phelim ? 


just what the Virgin did herself! 
off with Joseph at night, to Egypt ” 


nade me hilp with the small ones.” 


here ?” 
“Better far nor you would expict, ma’am. 


kape thim quite clane the whole wake.” 
“What does he do for a livin’ ?” 








“He called him a fule, and said he’d brought up 


He said whoever 
would marry Phelim would get lave to support 


“From that day the two faythers were swore in- 
My fayther—dear loovin’ heart—said if 


and foriver, he'd have my life—yes, he’d kill me 
rayther nor have for a son-in-law an idle young 


“It was viry hard and cruel ov my fayther to 
spake in this onrispictful way ov sich a darlin’ as 
But you must not lay it up agin him, 
dear lady, for he war’ a hard-workin’, loovin’ fay- 


“But his pride was up at Mister Fury callin’ me 
a bare-fut duck-girl, and no fit wife for the mak- 
in’ ov a gintleman like his son, that always wore 


“Well, you got through your troubles in the 


“J married him, dear heart, sureiy, but I niver 
got over my throubles,—mayhaps I uiver will; but 
will be punished for what I did agin .he loovinest 


“Fearin’ that Phelim would joom, into the 
Lough with his bist clothes and watch on, Mister 
Fury seeks me on me way from market, where I’d 
been with ducks’ eggs and cowslip greens, and 


“And I screams and says, ‘No, no! dear heart.” 
“Then he tells me I must marry him furthwith, 
or he’l! drownd himsilf; and if I marries him, my 


“So he bid me be at a place on the road nixt 
night where a lad would mate us with a donkey- 
cart, and put us onour way to the place where 
we'd take ship for America,—the land ov gold and 


“The lad was thin to sell the donkey and the 
cart and give us the money—besides twenty 
poonds Phelim had in his pocket; and he was 


“T fell on my knees afore Mister Fury and toult 
him I'd long been sayin’ my beads twice as often 
as I was bid, and prayin’ i might be as hooly in 
An’ I axed him how 
could I iver go and break the commandment, 
‘Honor thy fayther and thy moother,’ and run 

“Then he laughs :.n¢ says, ‘Why, Ketie, that’s 
Didn’t she run 


“So I said no more, but did as he bid me, break- 
in’ my heart ail the way over on the sae, thinkin’ 
how me loovin’ moother would moorn for me and 


“And how has Phelim done since you came 


He | 
always kapes himsilf clane and nate, and never | dock; but he had time to carry Kate’s reduced 
gits into the mud like some I sees on the docks. | washing up to the top of the house for her. 

If I blacks his shoes of a Sunday mornin’, he’ll | 
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“A livin’? Och, he does all the errands, ma’am, 
He orders home the flour and the molasses and the 
mate and the coal and—and”— 

“But who pays for all these things ?” 

“He carries the mooney with him when he goes, 
dear heart ; we never goes in debt.” 

**Katie, who earns the money he carries ?” 

“Well, ma’am, I arns a good bit o’t washin’, 
Livin’ so high up, 1 have only one flight to carry 
the wet things to the ruff, to hang out.” 

“And does } helim. let you do this while he lives 
in idleness ?” 

“Och, no, ma’am. He often takes one ov the 
little boys on his lap while he drops his line over 
the dock; and that’s a great hilp to me, for I can 
set the small baby on a dry sheet, top ov the wet 
clothes, and carry him up and lay him on me 
shawl on the ruff, and fale aisy about thim 
both.” 

“Ts that all Phelim does to support his wife and 
| children ?” 

‘Dear heart, no! Sometimes when there'll be a 
lack ov men on the dock he’ll help unload a fruit- 
er, and they’ll give him half-a-dozen watermel- 

ons, or a dozen cocoanuts, or a long bunch ov be- 
nannies. He niver sits down on the dock and ates 
thing all up alone by himsilf, as most young boys 
would, but cooms home and shares ’em with me 
and the neighbors below stairs. There’s niver a 
mane drop ov blood in his veins, dear boy !” 

“Do you ever hear from your friends in Killy- 
go-rah ?” 

“Och, yes. Mister Fury writes time and agi’n, 
chargin’ me to see that Phelim isn’t spoiled with 
hard work, and axin’ havintI arned enough mon- 
ey by this time to build a fine house for my fam- 
ily >” 

“Did you never hear from your own family ?” 
**Yes, ma’am, once; but it was poor satisfac- 
tion. The lad that drove the donkey-cart for 
us got wild with homesickness, and riskin’ my 
fayther killin’ him, wint back. He tould thim 
that the last he saw ov me I was liftin’ a power ov 
wet clothes to the ruff ov a five-story house with a 
baby a-topon’t. And that the last he see ov Phe- 
lim he war’ hanging his legs o’er the wharf watch- 
in’ a fish-line that caught only schulpins. 

“Thin for the first time my fayther gits the priest’s 
servin’-man to write a letter for him to me. In it 
he tould me aither to jump off the ruff ov that 
tinimint-hoose with the clothes-basket and the ba- 
bies; or else to push that lazy young hoond into 
the dock after his hook and string, and come home 
and be their loovin’ child agin! That’s the way 
he wrote about my poor boy Phelim.” 

All the time Katie had been telling her story she 
coughed and grew hoarse. When asked if she 
had a cold she replied,‘ Och no, dear, it’s jist a 
habit I has ov late whin I’m w’ary. I coughs and 
shivers; but I can aisy stand it as long as it 
doesn’t interfare with my work.” 

We listened kindly, and told her if she would 
send Phelim to our house, we would give him some 
syrup for her cough and a basket of grapes. She 
assured us, ‘*He will come—he’s such an obleegin’ 
lad!” 

He came. He got his syrup and his grapes; 
and he got something else, too—a good lecture on 
the contemptible meanness of an able-bodied 
young man, who would eat the bread and wear the 
clothes earned by his patient, delicate wife. And 
we urged him to go to work. 

Phelim looked as much surprised as William 
Vanderbilt would have done had we lured him to 
our house by strategy and given him the same 
advice—to help unload sloops and schooners at 
regular laborers’ wages. 

When we pressed our advice a little closer, and 
added a little more scorn at his present position, 
he blushed deeply, hung his head and said,— 

“Niver a one tould me this afore. Kate niver 
complaint that she woorked too hard. I’m twinty- 
five now, ma’am, and that’s too ould to begin.” 

We assured him that ninety-five wasn’t too old 
for a man to do his best; and we proved that Eng- 
lish was a very strong language for setting forth 
the sins of laziness and meanness. 

Phelim proved Katie’s words true, that “he was 
a p’aceable cratur.” He did not resent the charges 
we made, but screened himself behind his “fay- 
ther’s instruction and Kate’s willingness.” 

But if he had been asleep twenty-five years he 
was roused up and effectually wakened that day! 
He promised, innocently, that “if work were found 
for him, he would do it like a good boy.” 

He was put to work among American laborers, 
who of all hard-working laborers are the most 
considerate of their wives. I had thoroughly scared 
him about Kate’s cough and chills, and had as- 
sured him that if he worked her to death, his chil- 
dren would be taken from him, and he arrested as 
a vagrant and sent to that horror of all the poor 
British—the work-house. 

These threats seemed to put strength into his 
muscles and courage into his heart. He went to 
work in overalls, rather awkwardly and at small 
wages at first, making sport for the athletic fel- 
lows who gloried in their power to do hard work. 
Some of them said,— 

“The world is coming to an end;” and others 
asked in wonder, ‘“‘What’s taken possession of 

| Kate Fury’s husband ?” 
He had no time now to hold the baby on the 








| Fleet Street has been forsaken by the Furys 
| four years. They now live ia a tiny house half 
| paid for in the suburbs. They have a small cab- 
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bage-garden, a pig-pen inthe rear and flowers in 
the front vard of the house. 

Pheum gets “powerful w’ary,” but he works 
nevertheless, and so deserves my respect and 


yours, dear reader. J. D. CHAPLIN. 





THE FIRST FALSE STEP. 
Is it a trifle—the first false step 
On the dizzy verge ofsin? 
*Tis treacherous ground—one little slip 
May plunge us headlong in. 
a <~o>— —-—_- 
For the Companion. 


OUTWITTED. 

A great many stories have been told of the sagacity 
of dogs, the almost human intelligence of the beaver 
and the cunning of foxes. But { believe I can show 
the reader, animal sagacity equal to any one, or all, of 
these, by relating what I once saw in connection with 
an animal never heard of, perhaps, by half the readers 


ANON, 





of the Companion, or if heard of, only remembered as 
a creature of evil repute. 

At the time the events occurred, I was a young man 
of seventeen, living at home in that little known and 
‘“‘out-of-the-world” country of Manitoba, on the Red 
River of the North. 

My father, who had been an agent for the Hudson 
Bay Company, was at this time engaged in horse ° tis- 
ing, and owned a farm on the river seven miles from 
Fort Garry. Near us lived a family of the name of 
Cazenove; and Glode Cazenove, who was about my 
age, was comrade and fellow-voyager with me upon 
many a trip and tour up and down the river. 

About this time a purpose had been expressed rel- 
ative to establishing a school in this locality ; and Glode 
and I had resolved, whether there was a school or not, 
to get an education. One of the two Protestant clergy- 
men, or rather missionaries, at the settlement, had en- 
couraged us, and had kindly offered to hear our lessons ; 
and we had been reciting to him in arithmetic and ge- 
ography through the spring and summer. 

There was also talk of founding an advanced school, 
or college, in Manitoba; and both Glode and myself 
were fired by a desire to attend it and break away from 
our former semi-barbarous, half-breed associates. 

But we soon learned that even studying at home re- 
quired money for books and for clothing. So at the 
coming of snow and cold weather that fall, to raise 
money for these purposes we resorted to trapping, 
which is the ordinary business of that region. 

Eleven or twelve miles up Alder Brook there was an 
old saw-mill; and here, early in October, we took up 
our habitation and began putting down traps for mar 
ten and for otter. Our otter traps were the ordinary 
steel traps, sold at the trading post. These we set un 
der water at the foot of otter ‘‘rubs” on the creek and 
about several small lakes in the vicinity. 

Our marten traps, on which we relied most for our 
winter catch of furs, were of our own making. Of 
these we had set, by the middle of November, not less 
than four hundred and fifty, in “beats” of fifty or sixty 
each, and extending over a circuit of twenty miles or 
more. 

How we could remember and find all of this great 
number in the pine and spruce forests, may seem a puz- 
zle to one not accustomed to such work. Our method 
was as follows: 

Having decided on our route for a beat of traps, and 
having set the first, we moved off from it keeping on | 
some chosen course, and after every few rods, spotted 
a tree with our hatchets. The beat was thus “blazed” 
out, and plainly indicated by the spots on the tree- 
trunks. To go from trap to trap along the line, we had 
only to look carefully for these spota. 

To build all these traps was a labor of time and pa 
tience. They were what trappers call ‘dead falls.” 
First a little per about a foot and a half square was 
made, by driving stakes into the ground close together. 
One side ot it wae left open; and across this entrance 
on the ground a short log was laid. 

A considerable tree, as thick as one’s leg, had next 
to be felled for the “‘fall.””. Stakes were set so that this 
Jali would play over the log on the ground; and the 
trap was set by placing a little prop between the two 
to which was attached the “spindle,” the baited end of 
which extended back into the little pen. 

The bait. consisted of a trout, a partridge’s head, or 
any tough bit of meat. A marten, on scenting the bait, 
would reach into the trap—the top of which had been 
carefully covered over—betwixt the logs. When the 
animal seized the bait the spindle was, of course, 
pulled, and down would go the fall, killing it by its 
weight. 

It was a round day’s work for both of us to set twen- 
ty-five of these trapr. To visit and tend four hundred 
and fifty kept us busy as we could well be. We had 
four beats or lines, in different quarters of the forest, 
two aniele; for it did not pay to go in company, since 
one of us could make the round of a beat just as well 
as two. 

Often there would not be a single marten in any of 
the whole four hundred and fifty traps. But perhaps 
on the next visis we would each come toiling home to 
the saw-mil: under a back-load of seven or eight apiece. 
Then the entire evening would be occupied in skinning 
them ana stretching the hides on “spreads,” which had 
also to be made. 

In the course of a fortnight, we had the roof of the 
old saw-mili thickly hung with the skins, to which were 
also added the glossy pelts of three otters. Of marten 
skins we had not less than fifty. 

Deep snows now came, and we were obliged to make 
our rounds on raquettes, or snow-shoes. The dead- 
falls had also to be cleared out. 

There was a gooé deal of hard, cold work attending 
our business. Bus we prospered. Every week we 
were fortunate enough to add from twenty to thirty 
skins to our store. . 

One evening I came home to camp to find Glode sit- 
ting before the old box-stove in one end of the mill, 
looking very sober. He had returned from his round 
—empty-handed. 

‘We've seen the best of our luck,” said he. 

‘Why sc?” I asked; for I had brought in four mar- 
tens—beauties. 

“There’s a carcajou, or American badger, stealing 
from our traps,” said he. 

This was what, from the first setting of our traps, 
we had been fearing and dreading. 





“Are you sure?” said I. 


“Sure!” exclaimed Glode, bitterly. ‘Every trap in 
my further beat was torn up and the bait taken! And 
there were two martens caught; and you ought to have 
seen where that beast mauled them and tore them, and 
dragged them through the snow! After he had chewed 
and torn the fur to pieces, he hid one inside an old log, 
and the other he carried up to the very top of a tall 
dead spruce. I could see it up there. But it was use- 
less to climb for it. It was spoiled.” 

That this was the work of a carcajou there was not 
the least doubt; for this beast so annoys and torments 
the trappers of these wilds as to have received from 
the Indiaus the name of Aekwaharkess (the devil). So 
sagacious and abominably cunning are these animals 
that all attempts to trap them, or otherwise kill them, 
are commonly quite useless. 

We hoped the marauder might not find the other 
beats; and after two days Glode took courage and re- 
set the traps on his farther beat, thinking the animal 
might merely have paid us a transient visit and gone to 
some other locality. But the third day after, Glode 
found every trap rifled as before, and he did an un- 


| baits had been bitten in two, and spit out. The keen 
| senses of the animal had enabled him to detect the 
strychnine even in the morsel of frozen meat. 

Still we hoped that he might have swallowed some 
of the baits. By the next afternoon, however, there 
was good proof to the contrary. Out on this beat I 
had stored a canvas sack, full of frozen bait; and to 
keep it safe I had suspended it from the limb of a pine 
tree, twelve or fifteen feet from the ground, by means 
of a piece of wire which I had found in the old mill. 

The wire was four or five feet long, and I flattered 
myself that nothing could get to, or gnaw down, my 
bait-bag. But that day we found that the carcajou had 
climbed the pine, and, unable to bite off the wire, had 
gnawed off the limb, and so possessed himself of the 
prize. The pine limb, at the place where the animal 
had gnawed it off, was as thick as a man’s leg. From 
the dints and scars on the wire, it was plain that the 
“*Kekwaharkess’’ had tried long and hard to bite it off. 

We now thought and talked of nothing else but how 
we might catch and kill that carcajou. A hundred de- 
vices were planned. > 


















On a partially bare knoll, up a little way from the 
mill, there stood a large beech nearly two feet in diam- 
eter. Because of its exposed situation, it was a short- 
bodied tree, with long limbs branching from the trunk 
not more than a dozen feet from the ground. 

It was an old tree, the trunk was hollow, and down 
near the root, there was a smooth, round hole through 
the outside shell, large enough to thrust one’s fist in, 
or for a dog to get his head in. Happening to be up 
there one forenoon and noticing this hole, a bright idea 
came to me, and pondering it, I hit on a scheme for 
capturing our common 
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wise thing; he crossed from this beat through the for- 
est to his second line. 

On the following day, we had still another proof of 
the animal’s shrewdness. It followed his snow-shoe 
track through the woods for four or five miles, and 
coming out to the second beat, played the same trick 
with the traps there. 

On coming to a trap, its mode of procedure —as in 
dicated by its tracks in the snow—was first to take a 
peep at the bait, then go round to the back side and de- 
liberately tear the pen in pieces. It could then pull the 
bait off the spindle without danger to itself. 

Glode lost heart and would not set his traps again. 
He spent two or three days in the woods with his gun, 
trying to get sight of the creature, but without success. 
I think these animals do their work chiefly by night. 

As yet the thief had not found my two lines, which 
were in an opposite quarter on the other side of the 
creek. I expected every day that it would, however; 
for we often saw where it had followed Glode within a 
few rods of the old mill. 

It was astonishing what keen sense of smell the 
beast had! Any little piece of meat or of skin that 
we had dropped, weeks ago, before the snow came, 
the carcajou would dig up and eat. 

My friend had taken six of the. otter traps and set 
them in the snow all round one of the dead falls, which 
he rebaited. But the carcajou had scented those steel 
traps, and although we saw by its tracks that it had 
walked all about the spot, it had not ventured near 
enough to be caught. 

In the midst of Glode’s misfortunes, I had been tak- 
ing ten or twelve martens a week from my two beats; 
but my better luck was of brief duration. On the fol- 
lowing Monday forenoon, as I was going to visit my 
traps, I saw with sudden foreboding the well-known 
track of the beast as it had galloped along in my snow- 
shoe trail of the previous week. I knew now what to 
expect. One Kekwahurkess had followed both my 
beats and robbed every trap. 

At two traps I found the tails of martens. The car. 
cajou had eaten their bodies, as bits and wads of fur 
on the ground showed very plainly. Two others, as I 
felt sure, had been carried off and hidden—in the tops 
of trees, probably. 

“You know how to pity me, now,” said Glode. 

It was of little use to set new lines of traps anywhere 
in that section; our enemy would be sure to follow us. 
We must either outwit him, or give up trapping. 

We now thought of poison, and my fellow-hunter 
set off for the settlement, returning late the next day 
with two ounces of strychnine which he had bought at 
the fort. The next morning we went to work early 
and put in order all the traps on one of my two lines. 
The baits, which were of rabbit’s flesh, we purposely 
made small, just large enough for one mouthful; and 
into the middle of every other cne of them we pnt 
strychnine, drilling a little hole into the frozen meat 
and then filling it up close. We felt confident the car- 
cajou would swallow them. 

On the following day we found every trap broken 
open as we had expected, and the baits taken off the 
spindles. 

‘‘He’s got his punishment this time!’ shouted Glode. 

But on looking closely about, I found many of the 


enemy. 





Going down to the} 
mill I got a bit of meat 
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and hid it inside the hole in the beech, where the car. 
cajou could put in his head and take it. The creature 
was scurrying about every night; and next morning, 
as I had hoped, I saw that he had followed my track 
up to the beech and had taken the bit of meat. I left 
a mouthful there in the beech for him three nights in 
succession. He came regularly for it. 

Next I took our axe and chopped asmall hole through 
the outside of the beech trunk, on the side opposite 
the natural hole, and up three or four feet higher. 

Not to hurry matters, I did nothing more for three 
days, except to leave the nightly mouthful in the lower 
hole. Then for two days I hung the bit of meat on a 
string, dropped in at the hole which I had made on 
the other side. It was no doubt reconnoitred sharply, 
but the animal took it off. 

And now I proceeded to put my deep-laid plot in 
execution. With Glode’s assistance, I bent down from 
out the top of the beech a stiff, strong limb, and made 
it fast with a bit of rope round the trunk, just below 
where the lowermost limbs branched out. 

The rope was in a loop-knot, with a little blunt fid of 
wood in the loop, which if pulled out would allow the 
limb to fly up with great force. 

For some days I had been plaiting a strong line of 
strips of green hide. In the end of this line I arranged 
a slip-noose six inches, perhaps, across. This I let 
down through the hole I had made in the trunk of the 
beech, and then reaching in at the natural hole on the 
other side, at the root, I placed the noose round this 
hole, inside the trunk, and fastened it in place with 
common pins tacked in and bent up. 

A creature looking in at the hole, from the outside, 
would not see that there was a noose round it within. 
The other end of the line playing through the upper 
hole, I drew up straight and tied to the bent limb. 
Next I lowered in the bait as before on the end of a 


little blunt fid in the loop-knot which held down the 
limb. My trap was then ready. 

It was a cloudy afternoon, I remember, with a very 
slight fall of snow, when we finished making this trap. 
At dark the weather became thick with a severe storm 
from'the north-east. We did not try to keep watch; 
but as soon as it was light the next morning, we hur- 
ried to the tree to see what had come of our stratagem. 

And truly vengeance was ours that time. Running 
up the side of the knoll, through the alders, we saw a 
large carcajou at the foot of the beech with his head in 
the hole. The animal was half-buried in snow and did 
not stir. But without waiting to learn whether the 
creature were alive or dead, Glode uttered a whoop 
and rushed at him, axe in hand. 

His wrath, which had been simmering a long while, 
flamed up at sight of his enemy; and he did a foolish 
thing. The animal’s skin would have been worth 
something. But Glode struck it with the axe, blow 
upon blow—and, in fact, cut the creature almost into 
mince-meat. The animal had been caught round the 
neck and one paw by the noose, and must have received 

a tremendous jerk at the outset. It could neither get 
in, nor back out. 
It was a carcajou, or wolverine, of the largest size; 
| black in color, but with a gray band on each side, and 
gray and white on its breast and beneath its body. 





stout bit of twine, and tied the other end of that to the | 
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Of its wonderful sagacity and cunning we had had 
plentiful proof; and I think that I never felt prouder 
of any exploit in my life than of outwitting “Kekwah- 


arkess.” F. C. McInpor. 
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For the Companion. 


STORIES OF THE WHITE HILLS. 
The Night of the Great Slide, 


Among the stories and traditions of the “Motch,” 
current at the White Mountain hotels, is the following 
of the fatal storm of the 28th of August, 1826, the 
same that caused the tremendous avalanche which 
overwhelmed the Willey family. 

A relative of Capt. Stillings—the veteran stage-driver 
and guide of Glen Ellis and the Notch—was then liv- 
ing at what is now the village of Upper Bartlett, ten 
miles below the old Willey heuse. 

Though at that time but a girl eleven years old, Miss 
Stillings, afterwards Mrs. Coflin, distinctly remembers 
the incidents of that eventful night. j 

“It had been a cloudy day,” she says, “with fog and 
gentle showers, but not enough rain to raise either the 
Sawyer River or Stony Brook, between which our 
newly-cleared farm was situated. 

“Father said there would not be much rain; but 
just after sunset the clouds gathered very heavy and 
black over the mountain-tops, and it suddenly “grew 
dark. There were several very bright flashes of light- 
ning, and terrific thunder. The rain poured tremen- 
dously and continued; it seemed to rain harder and 
harder as the evening passed. 

“Father then had a nice flock of thirty or forty sheep. 
They were in the field near the house, kept there so 
that they might be safe from the bears. About nine 
o'clock, we heard them bleating and crowding around 
the door. They wanted shelter, or else were frightened 
at the storm. 

“Father lighted the lantern and went out to get them 
into the barn, and he had me go with him to hold the 
light. It rained in sheets. The water poured off the 
eaves of the barn in such torrents, that he could not 
see the lantern through it and thought the light was out. 

“When we entered the house the folks said, ‘Hark! 
hear the water running into the cellar" 

“Before we had our wet clothes changed for dry 
ones, my little brother, Leander, who had peeped 
out of the door, exclaimed that the water was over the 
doorstep! The brook, or else the river, had flowed up 
about the house, and at just about that time we began 
to hear a frightful rumbling noise which continued af 
ter every few minutes. Father said that it was the 
‘slides’—such as we sometimes heard after heavy rains. 

“In a litle while the water came in under the door, 
and we could hear it surging and roaring outside. Fa- 
ther looked out and then told us all to go upstairs; he 
remained downstairs a while, and put the fire up in 
the oven so as not to lose it; for we had no matches in 
those days. 

“We had been upstairs only a few minutes, when 
we began to hear heavy thumps against the house; and 
I remember hearing father tell mother that it was drift- 
wood coming down the river. 

“A little later there came a dreadful jolt, and the 
house lurched over, and then began to rock like a era- 
dle up and down. Mother caught the candle and held 
it, to keep the candle-stick from upsetting. 

“The rocking and cracking of the timbers of the 
house continued for as much as two hours, ani’ then 
stopped all at once, though we could still hea, the we- 
ter rushing by; and now and then a ‘slide’ wou vum- 
ble like distant thunder and jar the earth 

“The younger children fell asleep; but I could not 
sleep, and about one o'clock I heard father tell mother 
and Mrs. Gray that the storm was over and it was star- 
light. Not long after he went part way down the stairs 
and told us that the water was not so deep in the room 
below. 

“But it was not till after daylight that the water set- 
tled so that we could go down stairs; we then found 
that there were six or eight inches of sand and gravel on 
the floor. The water had risen to the bottom of the 
windows; but it had not quite reached the oven. 

“Father got a shovel and scraped out the sand, and 
he now told us what had made the house rock so and 
why it had stopped so suddenly. The underpinning 
had washed out on one side so that the house tipped 
down at one corner and kept bumping on a flat rock. 
But a large birch tree had washed in and wedged it- 
self betwixt the rock and the sill; that was what stopped 
the rocking motion. 

“We found our hog out in the field braced with his 
back against a stump; he was alive, but looked as if he 
had had a hard time of it. The sheep were alive, too, 
but seemed half-drowned. They had got out of the 
barn, which had partly fallen, and been washed away 
with ali the hay and grain. Our potatoes, corn and 
beans, out in the field, were all washed out, or else s0 
covered with gravel that we could not find them. 

“Our flock of geese was missing, too; but the next 
day we found them sitting on the river about two miles 
below our farm. 

“My older sister’s husband, Nicholas Tuttle, was the 
first of our neighbors who came to our house after the 
storm. He felled a large tree across the river and 
walked over on it. This was Tuesday. The next to 
come was a man named Barker, who had spent Tues- 
day night alone at the Willey House, farther up the 
Notch. He told us that there had been ‘an awful 
slide’ up there, and that the road all along for three or 
four miles was filled a hundred feet deep with earth 
and rocks and trees. He said that he could not find any 
of the Willey family, and was afraid they were all 
killed. But father thought that perhaps they had gone 
to Abel Crawford’s, at the head of the Notch. Barker 
said that the trees and dirt were piled up thirty feet 
high all round the house, and that the barn was partly 
carried away. He heard the cattle lowing inside and 
had let out such of them as were not crushed; but he 
had not seen any trace of any of the folks. 

“He told us that the table stood, ‘all set,’ with plates 
and food on it. When mother heard that, she cried 
out that they were buried and were all dead; and her 
prediction proved but too true.” 

The Capt. Stillings above-mentioned was but a boy 
ten years old at the time of the disaster. That night 
after the man Barker had come down through the 
Notch and reported the slide, a party of twelve settlers 
mustered and went up to ascertain, if possible, the 











fate of the Willeys, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Young Stillings’ father (Samuel Stillings) was | and the camp for which they were running were | 
one of this party, and the lad, Nick, followed them, 
—without permission,—for he was very anxious 
to sce what had happened. The party found the 
trail very much obstructed by slides and uprooted 
trees. 

All the log bridges over Sawyer River and the 
















torrents had been 


Their only means of crossing was 


other mountain 
away. 


swepi 


to fell a lofty tree across the streams as 
they came to them. 
just out of his father’s sight behind the 

party, had to get across on these trees as best he 


Nick trailing along 


could; and this after it grew dark was a perilous 
exploit for a boy of that age. 

It was near midnight when the searchers at last } 
reached the Willey house. Darkness and silence | 
as of death brooded over the place. They hallooed, | 
but there were no answers, and at length they | 
went into the house and lay down on the beds till 
day break. 

By daylight the place presented an appalling ap- 
pearance. The house, almost by a miracle, had 
not been buried by the avalanche of rocks and 
trees. A large boulder a few yards above had 
caused the slide to divide into two streams, as it 
rushed downward into the bed of the river below 
the house. 

One the barn had been torn down. 
Above, and almost overhanging the house, on the 
upper side, rose 4 confused mass of trees, turf and 
rocks to the height of thirty or forty feet; and all 
along the slope where the farm had been cleared, 
and filling the bed of the stream and the road, the 
débris was piled in truly awful confusion. 


side of 


The whole side of the lofty mountain for over a 
mile had been swept bare; and along what had 
been the road below, the tree-trunks and “scurf” 
were heaped to the depth of a hundred and even in 
some places a hundred and fifty feet. The whole 
gorge presented a truly frightful spectacle. 

On the night of the catastrophe there were at the 
house Mr. Willey and his wife, aged thirty-eight 
and thirty-five respectively; their five children, 
Eliza, Jerry, Martha, Elbridge and Sarah, aged 
thirteen, cleven, nine, seven and five years; David 
Allen, a hired man of about Mr. Willey’s age, and 
a young man named David Nickerson, now just 
coming legal age, whom the Willeys had 
brought up: in all nine persons, not one of whom 


ot 


escaped. 
The search began at dawn, but it was not till 
near noon that any trace was found. One of the 


buried deep beneath the avalanche. 
| The moss-grown débris of the slide may still be 
seen about the old house, which is a point of inter- 
| est to many tourists. 


| notch was again opened. 

Fires were kept burning for several 
successive summers, to burn out the 
enormous piles of trees which lay in 
the ravine. Both the State of New 
Hampshire and the State of Maine ap- 
propriated large sums to 
aid in re-opening the 
road; for even as early 
as 1826 the highway 
through the “Notch” 
along which the railway 
now runs was deemed 


OLD STORIES OF THE WHITE 


HILLS. 


an important thoroughfare between the two 
States. C. A. 8 
—————+o>—____——_ 
For the Companion. 
SONG. 


He sings the best whose humble song is heard 
Where hearth-fires burn, and love the long day cheers; 
More sweet the morning carol of a bird 
Than loud resounding chorus of the spheres, 
TuHos, 8. COLLIER. 
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THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURG. 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, recently 
celebrated the six hundredth anniversary of his 
family as a reigning house. It is, in short, just 
six hundred years since the founder of the Haps- 
burg dynasty first assumed a royal crown; and 
that crown has descended from heir to heir, in an 
unbroken line, throughout that long stretch of 
time, down to its present wearer. 

With one exception—that of the English royal 
family—the Hapsburg is the most ancient reign- 
ing house in Europe. Compared with it the Bour- 
bons of France and Spain, the Romanoffs of Rus- 
sia, the Hohenzollerns of Germany, and the Bra- 
ganzas of Portugal are recent and modern. 

It is a curious fact that this great historic fami- 
ly should still be ruling in Austria; that it should 
have survived from the old times of despotic king- 
ship through all the revolutions, defeats in war, 
and overturnings of States of six centuries, and 
should be at this moment the head,—no longer of 
a despotism,—but of a free, constitutional mon- 
archy. 

What a crowded procession of great events does 
the record of the six centuries’ rule of the Haps- 
burgs in Austria call up to the mind! The wars 
in which these monarchs have been engaged dur- 
ing that period have been many and often terri- 
ble. They have coped in turn with every other 
European power which rose to rival them. They 
have fought the Turk and the Prussian, the Rus- 





party, named Melcher, was then attracted to a 
spot where the “jam” overhung, just above the 
house, by seeing a swarm of flies gathering there 
and going in and out. He crept in for six or eight 
feet, and while looking about saw the hand of a 
man protruding, jammed betwixt two enormous 
logs. 

The men immediately began digging away the 
débris, and soon came upon the body of David Al- 
len, the hired man. Close behind him lay Mrs. 
Willey; both were badly crushed. Near the 
mother was found the body of little Elbridge, and 
not far away that of the young man, David Nick- 
erson. All were shockingly crushed. 

Next day the body of Mr. Willey was found be- 
neath timbers and logs, in the brook below the 
wrecked barn, and not long after the body of Eliza 
was recovered farther down the brook. None of 
the other children were found; they were probably 
buried deeper in the slide. 

The bodies of the unfortunate victims were bur- 
ied for the time near the house, but were, the fol- 
lowing December, removed to the burying-ground 
at North Conway. 

It is supposed that they heard the thunderous 
crashing of the slide and ran out of the house, hop- 
ing to reach a camp which Mr. Willey had built 
at some distance below. But while the house 
from which they were flecing remained untouched 


sian, Frenchman, Italian, Spaniard and Dutch- 
| man; and they have far more often suffered de- 
| feat than come off the victors in these mighty con- 
flicts. 

No rulers were ever more unfortunate in war, or 
ever suffered more bitter penalties for defeat. Time 
was when the Austrian monarch held sway over 
Spain and the Netherlands, over a large part of 
Italy and many provinces of Eastern Europe. 
One by one these territories have been wrung from 
his grasp; each century has witnessed some loss 
of dominion to him. 

On the other hand, Austria has long been for- 
tunate in having a line of shrewd and able states- 
men, who have often made up, by diplomatic tri- 
umphe, for her losses in war. No nation suffered 
so terribly as Austria from the assaults of the 
first Napoleon. Yet, after the terrific combats 


treaty than any other power. 





for them. 


their Imperial crown. 

After his defeat in 1866 by Prussia, the Emperor 
| Francis Joseph could no longer postpone the task 
! of reconciling his various States to his rule. 





| 


It was a number of years | replace it with a system which admitted the people 
subsequent to 1826 before the road through the | to a share in the government. Hungary had long 


| 





; ular and powerful at home. 


in order still to reign, he must make himself pop- 


There was but one way to do this; to give up 
the old despotic system of his ancestors, and to 


been rebellious. The wise emperor gave Hungary 
a Parliament of her own; and the once turbulent 
kingdom soon became the most loyal of all his do- 
minions. 

No prince reigns over a more mixed realm than 
the Austrian Emperor. His subjects embrace 
Germans, Magyars, Czecks, Croats, Roumans and 
Sclaves of Bosnia. These races are jealous, and 
sometimes hostile to each other. It is a hard task 
to govern them within the bounds of a single gov- 
ernment; to reconcile them all to a single rule. 

But to this task the wise Hapsburg who now 
sits on the ancient throne, and whose brow is en- 
circled with the ancient Iron Crown, seems to have 
been fully equal. The various Austrian States, 
under their new and freer institutions, are tranquil, 
apparently content, and fairly prosperous. 

Undoubtedly the course pursued by Francis Jo- 
seph in granting constitutional rights to his sub- 
jects, has saved his throne. The age of despotism 
is fast wearing out. Peoples no longer rest con- 
tent beneath the yoke of absolute rulers; and if 
the house of Hapsburg still survives and reigns, it 
was because its heir learned, ere it was too late, to 
bend, instead of waiting to be broken on the wheel 
of revolution. 





A GENTLEMAN. 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before His awful will, 
And bear it with an honest heart. 


Who misses or wins the prize, 
Go, lose or Conquer as you can; 

But if you fall, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

On the 16th of January the President signed the 
bill to regulate and improve the civil service of the 
United States. Thus wag taken the second step in 
a great reform which has been agitated many 
years. The first step was taken when the Presi- 
dent was authorized to establish rules for the ad- 
mission of persons to the civil service. 

The act which has been passed at the current 
session of Congress is not a thorough measure. 
Its friends have never pretended that it was. It 
applies only to branches of the service which have 
about ten thousand clerks,—or, in round numbers, 
one-tenth of all the persons employed by the 
United States. 

By this law the President is authorized to ap- 
point three commissioners, only two of whom 
shall belong to one party. These commissioners 
are to make rules which are to provide,— 

1. For competitive examination of applicants 
for admission to the service ; 

2. That the selection of officers shall be from 
those who are graded highest in such examina- 
tions; 

3. That appointments in the Washington de- 
partments shall be apportioned among the States, 
according to the population ; 

4. That there shall be a period of probation be- 
fore appointment ; 

5. That political assessments shall be prohib- 
ited ; 

6. That no person in the civil service shall use 
his official authority or influence to coerce political 
action ; 

7. That when, after notice, there is no competi- 
tion for any place, any person applying shall be 
examined as to his fitness for the position, and 

8. That notice shall be given to the Commission 
of the action of appointing bodies. 

The commission is to employ a chief examiner, 
a secretary, and one or two other officers. It is to 
appoint in Washington, and at one or more places 
in each State and Territory, examining boards, to 
consist of three members each, chosen from among 
those in the service of the United States. 

Examinations are to be held at least twice in 
every year. The places thrown open to competi- 
tion are, all the clerkships in Washington depart- 
ment offices, and all the subordinate places in any 
custom-house or post-office where the whole num- 
ber of persons employed is as many as fitty. 

Of course, it is understood that this does not re- 
fer to clerkships which are already filled, but to 
vacancies as they may occur. 

After six months from the passage of the act,— 
that is, after July 16, 1883,—no person can be ap- 
pointed, employed, or promoted, in either of the 
classes of offices included in the operation of the 
act, who has not passed an examination in con- 
formity with the rules. 

No person addicted to the excessive use of in- 
toxicating liquor is to be appointed to or retained 





which ended in Napoleon’s fall, Austria reaped | by the act. 
more solid gains from the final settlement by | any senator or member of Congress is to be re- 


Of no one can it be said with more truth than of 
the Austrian rulers, that misfortune has been good | ter of political assessments. All persons, in every 
Indeed, it is probable that one result of | department of the Government, are strictly pro- 
disaster in war has been to save for the Hapsburgs | hibited from soliciting or receiving, directly or in- 


He | treasury. 
and is standing to this day, the Iuckless fugitives, | had lost his influence in the German confederation ; | 


in the service. Not more than two members of 
one family may be appointed to any office covered 
No recommendation of a person by 


ceived or considered. 


Four sections of the act are devoted to the mat- 


directly, any assessment, subscription or contribu- 
tion, for any political purpose, from any person 
who receives compensation in any form from the 


In no room or building occupied by the United 


States, may any person solicit or receive such con- 
tribution. No officer may discharge or in any way 
punish any other officer or employé for refusing to 
make a political contribution. And finally, all 
officers and employés are forbidden to pay or give 
to any other officers or employé, any money or 
other valuable thing for a political purpose. 

All the provisions of the law are to be enforced 
by heavy fines or by imprisonment, or by both 
forms of punishment. 

Such are the provisions of this most important 
act. It is believed by those who have urged it, in 
and out of Congress, that it will deal a heavy blow 
at some of the great evils that have formed a part 
of the civil service of the Government. 

They do not think that the reform has been ac- 
complished by this law. They do not even expect 
fair treatment of the law itself. The opponents of 
the proposed new system will try in every possi- 
ble way to avoid its conditions, render it inopera- 
tive and to hinder its working. 

Yet it is a step in the direction of making our 
civil service a business matter; and of discontinu- 
ing and abandoning the old idea that offices are 
spoils—rewards for those who have worked for 
the victorious political party, to be taken away 
from those who have lost. 

As such it is entitled to fair support and hope- 
ful help. If it should be successful, it will lead to 
further progress in this most important reform, 
which every lover of his country should desire. 





—+or— 
AUTOGRAPH-COLLECTING. 


It was the decisive proof of Mr. Longfellow’s amia- 
bility that he never refused an autograph. There are 
probably tens of thousands of his picturesque signa- 
tures scattered through the albums of school-boys in 
this country. There are other American authors quite 
as generous and genial as the poet of “Hiawatha,” 
who, on principle, throw every application for their 
autographs into theavuste-paper basket. 

“I began,” said a well-known poet, “by giving my 
name to everybody who asked for it. But imagine my 
sensations when going into a shop in New York where 
autographs are sold, to see mine labelled, ‘The poet 
Blank Blank. Two for three cents!’ If they had 
been sold for a cent apiece, I should not have minded 
it. But two for three cents! Like decayed bananas, 
or stale eggs! I vowed in my wrath never even to read 
a letter asking for my name again.” 

Boys and girls who ask for autographs doubtless 
think it churlish in an author, artist, or statesman to 
refuse them. It would only, they think, take five min- 
utes to scribble a name, put it in an envelope and mail 
t. 

Men to whom every minute of the day has its use 
and value, receive these applications with every mail. 
If they were only made by persons who had read their 
books, or appreciated their work and desired a pre- 
cious memento of them, the request would be excusa- 
ble. But the applications generally come from young 
people, who have given up the mania for stamps and 
coins, and have taken that for autographs—value, “two 
for three cents.” 

“T have actually not time,”’ said a public man, lately, 
“to give an hour in the day to my own children; yet 
here are ten letters from absolute strangers asking me 
for my autograph ‘with an original thought,’ or ‘a fav- 
orite sentiment.’ They inclose stamps, too, so that if I 
do not answer them, I become a thief of three cents!” 

The requests of these inconsiderate admirers are not 
limited to autographs. A popular author opened a 
drawer in her library lately and drew out a letter from 
the secretary of a church fair, asking for “‘a line from 
one of her works, written on a square piece of one of 
her gowns, to make an albu.n quilt for the pastor’s 
wife.” 

Another correspondent curtly demanded her exact 
age and the circumstances attending her marriage, as 
she “had heard they were romantic.” Another wanted 
to know the price paid her by certain magazines. Oth- 
ers contained requests for all kinds of favors and in- 
formation, as though a public writer was a public ser- 
vant. 

Fame, in its vague, brilliant sense, is a tempting 
hope to almost all young people; but fame in reality, 
to the middle-aged man who has had a great errand to 
the world, and has tried honestly to discharge it, means 
usually the intrusion of the vulgar public into the sanc- 
tities of his private life. 

He is glad that his message has been heard and un- 
derstood, but that the world should be curious to know 
the length of his nose and the color of bis neck-tie, is 
to him mortifying and degrading. 
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LOTTERIES. 

In Cincinnati not long since there died an old pauper 
known as “Yellow Jim,” from the color of his skin, 
which assumed a peculiarly saffron tinge when his hair 
and beard became white. He begged at the corner of 
one of the principal streets and died in a cellar. 

Few knew his story. 





Forty years ago, he was one 
of the most brilliant men in one of our Southern States, 
alawyer with an increasing practice and a flattering 
future before him. 

One day he bought half a ticket in the Grand Lottery, 
won the grand prize, and was ruined. From that day 
he lost all zest in his profession, and lived only to gam- 
ble in lotteries. 

The money he had won speedily melted away. He 
inherited a large estate from his father, but neglected 
it, and in course of time it too disappeared, swallowed 
up by reckless habits and in one “Mammoth Lottery 
Scheme” or another. The end was want, rags, misery 
and death in a squalid cellar. 

The inhabitants of the Eastern States have little idea 
of the extent to which this Bind of gambling, although 
forbidden by law in the North, is carried in some of 
our large cities. In the South and Southwest it is 
more openly indulged in, for very little disgrace, if 
any, attaches there to the buying of lottery tickets. 
In some States, indeed, lotteries are legally sanctioned, 
ard prominent men lend them the influence of their 
names. 








In every city, the opportunities are open to young 
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men, from the ‘Grand Consolidated Corporation,” 
where the prizes held out are enormous, to the little 
underground haunts, where the negro invests his pen- 
nies. 

No matter what garb these temptations wear, their 
history is the same. They begin in idleness, they gen- 
erally end in disappointment and wretchedness. 

HO r—__— 
THE WRONG EAR. 

George Canning, the witty English statesman, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Save, save, oh! save me from the candid 
friend!’ He might have prayed with equal fervor to 
be delivered from that other social “disturber of the 
peace,” the absent-minded friend. The latter may be 
amusing, but he is sure to be irritating, unless those 
whose hats and umbrellas he takes are so sympathetic 
as to pity him. 

In one of our New England cities there lives a man 
so absent-minded that often when he has started to du 
an errand he will stand on a street-corner, unable to 
tell whence he came or whither he is going, and trying 
to recall what he ought to do. 

Unfortunately the man is not only absent-minded but 
deaf. ‘To help him hear, an ear-trumpet, with a long 
flexible tube, was given him last Christmas, and its use 
carefully explained. One morning, with the new 
present in his pocket, he started down town ona 
business errand. As usual, he forgot what the busi- 
ness was, and halted on the street to recall it. 

Happening to put his hand in his pocket, he touched 
the coiled tube. Surprised, he drew it out, held it at 
arm’s-length and examined it suspiciously, as though it 
were asnake. Then, apparently remembering its use, 
he coiled it up, replaced it in his pocket, and again 
started down the street. Meeting a friend he asked,— 

“Can you tell me where Kenyon Street is?” 

The friend told him, but the deaf man could not hear 
the answer. 

“Hey?” he asked. 

The friend repeated the information; but the man 
was still unable to hear. Just then remembering his 
ear-trumpet, he pulled it from his pocket, inserted the 
ear-piece in his friend’s ear, and applied the mouth. 
piece to his own. 

His friend drew back, looked first in astonishment at 
the tube, then at the stolid, unconscious face before 
him, and burst into a laugh. This brought the absent- 
minded man to bis senses and to the proper use of his 
trumpet. 

“Excuse me, excuse me,”’ was his mortified apology. 
“T’'m just a little confused this morning.” 





ee 
RUDE. 

The last thing a well-bred man would think of doing, 
is to meet rudeness with rudeness. On the contrary, 
he encounters it, if possible, with an excess of courte- 
sy- He knows that Solomon’s suggestion, ‘‘A soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath, but grievous [sharp] words 
stir up anger,” holds as good in etiquette as it does in 
morals. 

Mrs. Norton was an imperious despot in her home, 
and forced her male visitors to humor ber whims. 
Sometimes her visitors and friends rebelled, and assailed 
her despotism with keen wit and irony. 

Theodore Hook, whose cvol impertinence was pro- 
verbial, was once playing at the piano for the amuse- 
ment of Mrs. Norton’s guests. Just before he closed 
Mrs. Norton took a seat beside him, to prevent his 
moving, and said,— 

“IT am going to sit here, and you shall not come 
away, for I will keep you in like an iron crow,” 
ing the iron instrument known as a crow-bar. 

Hook, who was never at a loss in improvising rhymes 
or music, at once began a new song. He filled it with 
satirical allusions to Mrs. Norton’s social history, end- 
ing every stanza with the words, “My charming iron 
crow,” at the same time bowing with mock dignity to 
Mrs. Norton. 

The company at first did not understand the per- 
formance, but as they gradually took in its full mean- 
ing, they were astonished at the impertinence of the 
singer. But the rude man continued to improvise his 
rhymes till Mrs. Norton, unable to bear them, retreat- 
ed to another part of the room. He never apologized 
for the rudeness, and she never forgave the offence. So 
the social despot had one slave the less, and the auda- 
cious wit was forced to leave one attractive house un- 
Visited. 


mean- 
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PRINCE ALBERT. 

An interesting incident, associated with the death of 
Prince Albert, is related by Lady Bloomfield, a former 
maid of honor to the Queen. 

The Prince was taken ill at Windsor Castle while in 
his small dressing-room, which was next to the Queen’s. 
For several days he refused to be moved toa larger 
room, giving as a reason that the dressing-room was 
connected by bells with the rooms of his servants, and 
he wished to spare them as much as possible. 

One night, however, he desired another room to be 
made ready for him. He walked to it, and on enter- 
ing, said,— 








per cent. of the oie above ten years of age can- | 
not read, while in the former Territory sixty per cent. 
cannot read. In Massachusetts the percentage of per- 
sons who cannot read is about five per cent., in New 
York about four per cent., and in Ohio about three | 
per cent. The Southern States are more illiterate than 
the States of any other section of the country, forty- | 
eight per cent. of the population in South Carolina be- | 
ing unable to read. | 
—+o>—__——__ 


“SICH AS ’TIS.” 

A traveller in Florida quotes his ‘‘intelligent coach- 
man” for information about men and things in the 
State. On the way from Alligator to the Suwan- 
nee River he says this talkative driver congratulated 
him on his escape from East Florida, ‘‘the land of hog 
and hominy,” to Middle Florida, ‘‘the land of sowins.”’ 
“Sowins” proved to be acorruption of sourings; i. e., 
pounded corn soured by baking in the sun and served 
up usually with “gopher steak,”’ or hard-shell turtle 
meat. The man seemed to think this kind of fare an 
improvement on “hog and hominy,”’ but related an in 
stance, nevertheless, illustrating its sometime effect 
upon strangers: 








| 
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A “solitary horseman” was on his way through the 
pine country of this region. He spent a night in a cab- 
in, where he could procure nothing for his horse but 
corn-husks. In the morning he was given for break- 
fast some sourings and gopher-steak. ‘The former dish 
turned his stomach and made him sick, while the latter 
resisted all his masticating efforts. 

At nightfall, thirty miles further on, he pulled up at 
another cabin, where he asked if he could get a lodg- 
ing and something to eat. 

“Yes, if you can put up with sich as ‘tis,’ was the 
answer. 

Sowins and gopher were again placed before him; 
but he slept soundly, and was off before daylight the 
next morning. 

When night came again, he made another appeal for 
food, and again the cheerful reply came,— 

“Yes, if you can put up with sich as ‘tis.’ 

The wanderer frantically mounted his half. famished 
steed, exclaiming,— 

“It won't do; L’ve tried ‘sich as ‘tis’ twice or three 
times, and couldn’t eat it nohow.’ 

And so, by the dim light of a new moon, and looking 
the picture of famine, ne changed his course of travel 
to the nearest boundary line of the State, and was nev- 
er seen in Middle Florida again. 
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THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER. 

The first regular newspaper in England was pub- 
lished in 1622, and the first daily in 1709, the latter con. 
sisting of but one page of two columns. The first 
American newspaper was issued at Boston, Sept. 25, 
1690. It was intended to be issued once a month, but 
was immediately suppressed by the authorities, for 
what reason we do not know. It was a queer little 
sheet called Publick Occurrences both Foreign and 
Domestic, and only one copy of it is known to be in 
existence. 

Out of these very small beginnings the great news 
paper press of Great Britain and the United States has 
grown to a position of power unexampled in other 
countries. But the credit of ‘“tinventing” the newspa 
per belongs not to the English, or the Americans, but 
to the Chinese. Seven hundred years before the first 
English newspaper appeared, a newspaper was pub- 
lished in Pekin, and it is still in existence. 

It appears in three editions daily. The first, issued 
early in the morning and printed on yellow paper, is 
called Rising- Pau (Business Sheet), and contains 
trade prices, exchange quotations and all manner of 
commercial intelligence. Its circulation is a little over 
8,000. 

The second edition, which comes out in the fore- 
noon, also printed on yellow paper, is devoted to ofl 
cial announcements, fashionable imtelligence and gen- 
eral news. 

The third edition appears late in the afternoon, print 
ed on red paper, and bears the name of TJitani-Pau 
(Country Sheet). It consists of extracts from the 
earlier editions, and is largely subscribed for in the 
provinces. All three issues of Aing- Pau are edited by 
six members of the Han-Lin Academy of Sciences, ap- 
pointed and salaried by the Chinese State, and the to- 
tal number of copies printed daily varies between 
13,000 and 14,000. 
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“OH, CERTAINLY!” 

It isa very vulgar error to suppose that kingship is 
written in the face of all who bear royal titles, and that 
princes wear their regalia on all occasions. When not 
participating in ceremonies of state, a modern king 
cannot usually be distinguished by his dress from the 
gentlemen around him 

One would suppose that a gardener at Windsor Cas- 
tle would understand this, as most of the English royal 
family are very unostentatious in matters of dress, 
but the following story is told about him, which is 
amusing whether it is true or not. 

Many years ago, at the time of a great ceremony, 
the castle was honored with the presence of three sov- 
ereigns. After breakfast, the three potentates walked 
and talked on the celebrated “Slopes,’’ and were, of 
course, in ordinary dress. They were delighted with 
the grounds, and presently entered into conversation 
with a gardener, who evidently took them for a party 
of superior servants out for a stioll. 

After some little affable talk, he could not resist the 
query, “Now , Who may you gents be?” 

“Well,” said the _spokesm: an, “this gentleman here 





“Ah! this is the room George IV. and William IV. 
died in.” 

It was also a singular fact that the only time t* 
Queen ever slept in the room was the night her m > 
er, the Duchess of Kent, died. The Prince als vd 
in that room. 

The last time Lad, 3loomfield saw the Pr ~-e Con. 
sort was when sh sat »>xt to him at dinne:. His con 
Vversation with her iilu trated both his modest, unsel- 
fish character and his views of the duties of kis posi- 
tion. 

“My great object through life,” said the Prince, “has 
been to learn as much as possible. Not that I thought 
I could do much myself, for success in any study or 
art requires a lifetime. But I studied for the sake of 
appreciating the works of others. 

“No one,”’ he added, “‘knows the difficulties of doing 
a thing until he has tried to do it for himself. It was 
with this idea that I studied art and learned oil paint- 
ing, water-color, etching, fresco- painting, chalks and 
lithography. In music I studied the organ, the piano- 
forte and violin, and thorough bass and singing.” 





—~>—__—— 
EDUCATION. 
A recent census bulletin shows that of the various 
States and Territories New Mexico is the most illiter- 
ate and Towa the least, In the latter State only two 


happens to be the King of Prussia; that one standing 
y your side is the Emperor of Austria, and as for 
ny self, [am the Emperor of Russia. 

This is carrying the joke too far, thonght the gar- 
ener. ‘I’ve seen a lot of queer furrin gents here late- 
!v, vut this beats me!” and he burst out in a guffaw. 

“ “Well, my friend,” said the Emperor Nicholas, “you 
seem amused; pe rhaps you will tell us who you are.” 

“Oh, certainly ; ;” so taking up the skirt of his coat 
with the action of a great eagle spreading out his 
wings, and spinning round on his heels, the gardener 
said, “If you are all what you say you are—why, I am 
the Great Mogul!” 

The three Majesties rcared with laughter, and re. 
turning to the castle, told the story at the luncheon 
table to the immense amusement of the Queen and 
Prince Albert. 

—_——_+@o>—_—_—_— 


Puck’s patent proverbs: The easiest things are al- 
ways the most difficult. It is easier to find a publisher 
for a book of poems than to wear your hat backwards 
for three minutes. Grabbing at fortune is very much 
like grabbing at a strange cat; the cat doesn’t ‘always 
seem to be where she was when you started with your 
grabbing. 


‘’TWERE better we had never met,” as the goat re- 
marked after his unsuccessful attempt to knock a cast- 
iron dog clear across a three-acre lawn. 


A prima facie case: When a clock is accused of 
— jane time there is something wrong on the 
ace of it 


WHEN you receive a favor you ought never to forget 











All sufferers from blood disorders can use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla with the fullest assurance of happy results. 





Wells’ ‘Rough on Corns.”’ lic. Ask forit. Com- 
plete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions, [Adr. 
a nn 

For Coughs, Asthma, and Throat Disorders, 
use “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” %cts.abox. [Adv. 

—__—_>——— 

Inthe Diamond Dyes more coloring is given for | 
10 cents than in any Lor 25-cent dyes, and they give | 
faster and more brilliant colors, [Adv 

_————__— ' 

Geo. Washington’s Little Hatchet. 

A beautiful Art Chromo in 33 celors, cut out. No lover 
of truth or patriotism should be without it. Will be 
mailed to any person on receipt of 12 cents, or two for 
20 cents, in Post Office Stamps. GILLESPIE & MOODIE, 
7L West Broadway, New York. [Adv, 

————>_—_—_— 

Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
THE BEST OF ALL HAIR DRESSINGS, 

It allays irritation, removes all tendency to dandruff, 
and invigorates the action of the capillaries in the highest 
degree, thus promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of 
hair. Its effect upon the glossiness and richness of the | 
hair is such as cannot be surpass 








sed. 














AME STAMPS, “yg Stamps, &c. at lowest prices. 


Catalogue free. F. A. TURNER, N. Adams, Mass, 


N’ 
PAYS to sell our Rubber Stamps and other Goods, 
( Camcalarstien. TheG.A,HARPERM’F’GCO,Detroit,Mich, 
10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


AIDEN’S VOW & 99 Songs words & Music for 12 
cts. L.LHATHAWAY, 339W. LAW AY, 389Washington St. sBoston, Mass, 


_STAMMERERS <= 


CAR COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards 
3e. stamp. A. G. BASSETT. Rochester, N.Y. 
Agents Wanted. 


Best Mixed Foreign Stamps, Deccan,C hili, = zy "eyRt, 
C2485 
Particulars free °o 
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and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am.Voeal Lust. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.¥- 














etc., 36e. A. E. Ashfield & Co,, 115 Br’dw 
S.MSPENCER 
Sells rapidly. 


Li2Wash'n St. 
Boston, Mass. 


INV ESTORS et full information about our7 per cent. 
ee Uri Mortgages. 12 years ex 
$4,000,000 loaned ; nae a dollar lost. J. B. atkins 
Co., Lawrence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New York. 


M USI 10c. Send lic. for five complete pieces 


of Vocal and Instrumental Music. Full 
size, best paper. Would cost $2.00 at any music store. 
WOODWARD & CO.,, 819 Broadway, New York, 


Fge Dyspepsia and all Stomach Troubles— 
Use Dr. August Bronson’s Compound Pepsin Troches, 
free from drugs or narcotics, a_ specific for Heartburn, 
Acidity, Flatulence, Sick Headache and Sleeplessness. 
We divide profits with our customers. _ h box, by 
mail, with valuable and useful gratuity. Try 

BRONSON CHEMICAL Co., P.O. 72), Prov idence, R.I, 


PIERCE’S 

ets” are sugar coated and in- 
ir virtues being thereby pre- 
served unimpaired fo length of time, in any climate, 
so that they are always fresh and reliable. No cheap 

















DR. 
“Pleasant Purgative Pell 
closed in glass bottles, 









wooden or asteboard boxes. By druggists. 
mon pen needed. Superior for 


Tel INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a com- 
Centennial MEDAL and Diploma. Sold everywhere, 








wpe CARDS No two alike, embracing Gold, 

ver and different bright colored tints, with designs 

of rp ont hg Birds, Landscapes, &c. 
STNA 





Price by mail, post- 








paid, 30 cts. CARD CO, 
104 Fulton Street, New York. 
—Send your address, with two 3-cent 
tampa, to CHAS. FARRELL, 152 
Vest 28th St.. New York, and receive 





bo elegant set of imported ez 
er with our new illustrated book and card pri 


PALETTES Sive's"s 


PORTED CHROMO CARDS.’ This is the finest 
set we have ever offered for the price, you will like it. 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y 


AGENTS WANTED ExPex HEF tot thc 


Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair 
with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes. It will 
also knit a great variety of fancy work, for which there 
is always a ready market. Send for circular and terms 
to the Tyombly Knittin Machine Co., 

163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


IAGIC LANTER 


STEREOPTICONS, = rices. Views illustrat- 
= every subject for PUBLI CEXH IBITIONS., etc. 
C2™ A profitable business for man rt; small capital, 
Lanter ns forhome Amusement. ll6- age catalogue free, 


‘ds, togeth- 
ce list. 








Send five ‘three cent 
a for beauti- 
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EVERY Ww 4 DRE to sell the 
m 































McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Ss ° 

: f Cc ards, 
int Your se 

Press $3. 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90 
For pleasure, money making, young or 
old. Everything easy, Teal instruec- 
s tion Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
. Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, » Conn. 


| 
BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are the best. (Adv. 


for | 


‘perience; | 


| blood, employ Dr. 





E. P. CARPENTER, 


Manufacturer of the celebrated Carpenter Organ, 
Worcester, Mass., is desirous of obtaining an agent 
for his instruments in every town in the United States. 
See his advertisement in number of Youth's Compan- 
ton for February Ist. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have. 

Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 
illustrated, 36 - page Catalogue and 
Price List. 

THE POPE M'F’G CO., 
No. 597 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SUPERIORITY PROVED 6) 
THE paid gt BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE 


GHT — RUNNING — 

















Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 

30 Union Square, N. Y. 

Chicago, Iis., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 








POVERTY AND DISTRESS. 

That poverty which produces the greatest distress is 
so of the purse but of the blood, De »prived of its rich- 

ness it becomes scant and watery, a condition termed 
P Given this condition, and 
scroftulous swelling and sor general and nervous de- 
bility, loss ef flesh and ¢ apne tite, weak lungs, throat dis- 
ease, spitting of blood anc consumption, are among the 
common results, Ifyou are a sufferer from thin poor 
Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery, 
whieh enriches the blood and cures these grave affeet- 
ions, It is more nutritive than cod liver oil, and is harm- 
less in any condition of the system, yet powerful to cure. 
By druggists. 








emia in medical writings. 

















PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
i days’ writing, Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. "A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing, 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 
Send tor Price List. 
sold by lirst-c 
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Our Goods are 


THIS NEW 
ELASTIC uss 
Has a Pad differing from all oth- 
ers, is cup shape, with Self-Ad- 
justing Ball in centre, adapts it- 
self to all positions of the body, 
while the Ballin the cup press- 
es back the Intestines. just 
asa person would withthe 
Finger. With light pressure 
the Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It iscasy.durableand cheap, Sent by mail. 


Circulars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS | CO., Chicago, Le 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions 

for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Anitted 
Work, patterns tor Hiand Lag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leat Lace, 
Piano Cover, etc. ‘Tells how to make South Kensington, 
Outline, di — Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
etc. Price 
BOOK. OF “100 CROSS - STITCH PATTE RNS for 
Worsted Work, ete. orders, Corner Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork Deer, L Elephant Comic 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, ete. Price cts. 4 Tidy Patterns, 





ss dealers, 
























lets. SPEC At OFFER—AII for de. stamps. 

_ING ALLS, L yun, Mass 
é = 
| Kl DN EY-WORT | 
= = 





HAS BEEN FOUND TO BE 


A SURE CURE 


For all Diseases of the Kidneys and 


iw V Ee 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and in- 
action, stimulating the healthy secretion of the 
Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free condition, 
effecting its regular discharge. 

If you are suffering from malaria, 

Malaria. have the na le are bilious, dys- 

fentic. or constipated, use Kidney- Wort to re- 
jeve and cure you. 

In the Spring, to cleanse the System, every one 
should take a thorough course of it. 


SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. PRICE $I. 


aa a 








Acts at the Same Time on 
Kidneys. Liver and Bowels. 
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liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 

















How te Use 
Woon Worxins Tosls 





black walnut. 


12 in. Hand Saw, Biock 
Plane, Bit Brace, 3 Bits, 
Screw Driver, Draw Knife, 
Hammer, Compasece, Chisel, 1-4in., Chisel, 
1-2in., Scratch Awl, Pliers, Two-Foot Rule, 
Try Square, Gauge, 2 Gimlets, Mallet, File, 
Awl, Screw Driver for Bit Brace, Plumb Bob, 
Chalk Line, Nail Set, Hand Clamp, Bench 
Vise, Spirit Level, Bottle Chase’s Glue, 
and Monkey Wrench. 


Making 31 different Tools in all! 











THE 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

Our price for this fine Chest of Tools is only 
$5. It includes the Life of Garfield, $1.50 each, 
and How to Use Wood Working Tools, 50c. each. 








it; when yon do one you ought not to remember it. 


Publishers Youth's Companion, 





A SPECIAL TOOL-CHEST OFFER. 


This special offer is good only until April 1st. 
As good a set of Tools as the one we offer you cannot be obtained at the stores for less 
than $8.00 to $9.90. The tools are of first quality and are made for practical use, 
The Chest itself is made expressly for us in large quantities from chestnut trimmed with 
It has a lock and key with till. 
turers in very large quantities, and fit up the chests at our factory. Each chest contains: 


We purchase the Tools from the manufac- 












PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































For the Companion, 


A WANDERING MINSTREL,” 


By the foam of the Aswaquegan, 
In the heart of the northern wild, 
I watched the crags of the pine-land 
With the gaze of a wonder child; 
For the glory of tree and torrent, 
And the beauty of hill and glen, 
Had charmed me there in the solitude 
Far from the steps of men. 





And I thought the seene and the secret 
Of the desert were mine that day; 
But lo! at the sight of a stranger 
The fancy melted away: 
And I started as I beheld him, 
His back with a burden bowed, 
Walk down the path of the avalanche 
Like a phantom out of a cloud. 
Was he 2 monk of the mountain, 
With meat for his cabin fare? 
Was he some Indian hunter, 
With skins of beaver and bear? 
No: only an organ-grinder 
Astray in the Gaspé pines, 
Scarce five months out of his native nest 
Under the Apennines, 





Minstrel of exile, wandered 
With his musie into the West! 
Nowhere in the roaring cities 
Could his tuneful soul find rest. 
“Sweet Home,” last April in Broadway 
Wailed out of his shrill machine: 
Last June in the streets of old Quebec, 
He played “God Save the Queen;” 


And now, ninety leagues to the seaward, 
Through the bloom of the northern year, 
To the lonely aisles of the forest 
Where the Miemac trails the deer, 
He had roamed with his battered whistles— 
Till he met me, on his way 
From the river over the long divide 
‘To the shore of Chaleur Bay. 


I shared my bread with the stranger, 
That vagrant, sturdy and strong, 

rom the land of Palestrina, 

‘he home of the saints of song; 

For the gleam of its sunlit temples 
In his face T seemed to see, 

And hear their psalms as he passed along 
Breathing a blessing to me. 





I said, “O spirit of music, 
Thy spells in the air are spun, 

And thy speech, whether proud or humble, 
In art and nature is one: 

Everywhere from the gates of song-land 
Some waifs of melody blow, 

And the sparrow may chirp in the wilderness 
Where nightingales never go. 

Norwood, Jan,, 1883. THERON Brown, 





*From Lanman’s “Adventures in the Wilds of United 
States and Canada.” 


+e, 
For the Companion. 
WHO IS TO BLAME? 

A tragedy occurred in Philadelphia lately which 
recalled the old stories of the Scandinavian heroes 

men with the hearts of wolves, whose errand 
into the world was to kill and to die without fear. 

Two brothers of the name of Rusk had long 
heen the terror of the quarter of the town known | 
the Northern Liberties. They were young, 
powerful men, twins, and so marvellously alike 
that their own sisters could scarcely by their faces | 
distinguish one from the other. It is said that 
they neither drank, gambled, nor even used tobac- 
co; but they actually, like wild beasts, fought 
their way through life. They organized and con- 
trolled a band of ruffians whose only object was to 
defy the law. 





as 





These brothers had been twice tried for murders 
which one of them had committed, but as it was 
impossible for any witness to identify either of 
them, they had escaped. 

In December they assaulted, and as they sup- 
pe. 1, killed a policeman. To escape arrest, they 
fled to a neighboring town and took rofuge in the 
house of a married sister. All night they sat 
talking over the matter. If they attempted to es- 
cape, there was hardly a possible chance that they 
would not be taken and hung, and they declared 
they would not bear the disgrace of hanging. 

Towards daylight they called their sister and 
told her they had made up their minds that the 
only thing left to them was to die, and to die 
together. They went out, cut down a rope from 
the back fence, and going to the dam in the river, 
tied their feet and hands tightly together, threw 
themselves in and were drowned. 

“Pid you believe they would do it ?” 
ter was asked. 

“Yes. They always said they came into this 
world together, and would go out together.” 

“Why didn’t you try to stop them ?” 

“Oh, [knew it would be of no use. The boys 
never went back of their word.” 





their sis- 


A tew hundred years ago, these men, with their 
fiery blood and iron nerve and truthfulness, would 
have been Roman warriors, or Norse Vikings, and 
we should now have histories and sagas about | 
them. In this Christian community they were | 


only escaped convicts and suicides. Why had not 


all of this vital energy been reached by benevolent | 
or religious influences, and turned to the benefit | 
of civilization and of humanity? Something is | 
lacking in the church and the community, or such 
tremendous human forces would not be allowed to 
run to waste. 

Streams of living water which might have made 
glad God's world, are suffered to run down and 
hefoul the valley of death. What is lacking ? Who 
is to blame ? 
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Wisr.—Business men often neglect to adhere to 
sound mora! principles when tempted by pros- 
pects of speedy gains. But the wise, far-secing 


| ly compared with a good conscience and the uni- 


don’t watch them.” 


try to breed and 


a large farm about five hundred miles from Cape Town, 
on the Orange River. 


es in this country to start a farm. 


| made a dash at his last coat button. 


| merchant holds fast to these principles whatever is 
the temptation, and wins success by his industry 
| and fidelity. 


The late merchant prince Amos Lawrence, of 
Boston, came to the city a poor young man. He 
found a position as clerk in one of the leading 
mercantile houses, and showed such remarkable 
business capacity that he was soon offered a part- 
nership in the firm. 

He promptly declined it. His friends were sur- 
prised; they expostulated with him for refusing 
such a flattering offer. His significant reply was,— 

‘*T have studied carefully the principles on which 
this house does business, and am convinced they 
are unsound. I am not willing to be governed by 
them.” 

In a few years the house failed, as Mr. Lawrence 
anticipated. He adhered steadfastly to principles 
known to be sound. His integrity and great abil- 
ity brought him wealth, but he esteemed this light- 


versal respect which his honorable business career 
had won for him trom the whole business commu- 
nity. 
—— 
OSTRICHES IN NEW YORK, 

Mr. Protheroe, a wealthy Englishman, who has cul- 
tivated ostriches for their feathers, has just landed a 
herd of twenty-two in New York City. They are the 
only lot ever imported into this country for breeding 
purposes, and the New York Sun thus describes them 
and what the owner expects to do with them; 

They are confined in the deer-hut, which is nice and 
warm. They are quite gentle and affectionate, but, 
being full-grown, look down on even a six-footer. One 
came up to Superintendent Conklin, and after gazing 
mildly at him for a minute, made a sudden snap at his 
breast-pin and another at his watch-chain. 

“They are worse than a gang of pickpockets,” said 
he; “they won’t leave a bution on your coats ** you 











In fact, several of the party were minus buttons on 
leaving the mild-eyed strange They look a little 
worn by their long voyage, and will improve in ap- 
pearance after a few days. They are fed liberally 
with corn, potatoes and other vegetables. 

Mr. Protheroe told the Sun reporter how he came to 
farm them in the United States, 

‘These ostriches,”’ he said, ‘*were brought by me to 
Buenos Ayres from South Africa a year ago. I have 





“1 started an ostrich farm in Buenos Ayres partly 
because business and trade had collapsed in South 
Africa, where they have just gone through a great pan 
ic, and I thought | could make more money elsewhere. 

“T have about three hundred and fifty birds in Bue- 
nos Ayres, but concluded to try the experiment also in 
the United States. Ten birds are males, and twelve 
females. All are about eight years old. 

“Farmers in the United States have ordered ostriches 
from me, but I did not send them, thinking they could 
not survive the passage. I shall examine the best plac- 










“Tt is a mistake to suppose an ostrich can’t stand 
cold weather and climatic changes. in South Africa 
ice forms some nights nearly an inch thick, and we 
have snow also. Both melt dur’ »g the day. 

“We leave the ostriches outdours at night, and never 
feed them. They live on grass, twigs of trees and the 
like, but will eat anything. 

“When they can’t get food, however, they die easi- 
ly. They swallow large stones to promote digestion, 
and keep them in their crop until they wear out. 

“Ostriches are of no use for anything but for their 
feathers. Never tried them for draft purposes. Their 
feathers are picked every seven months from the time 
they are eight months old. 

‘The average life of an ostrich is forty years, though 
in Africa they tell stories of centenarian ostriches. We 
get about a pound of feathers at each plucking. 

“The pure white are the most valuable, selling at one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars to two hundred dol- 
lars a pound. These are from the wings. Next come 
the black, drab, fancy and tail feathers. 

“A fair average would be sixty dollars a pound, and 
at that price 1 could make one hundred per cent. more 
here than in Africa, where everything is so expensive. 
A camp there would cost twenty times as much as 
here. 

“These ostriches stand me in about seven hundred 
dollars each,” concluded Mr. Protheroe, as one of them 





Mr. Protheroe said that fabulous profits have been 
made by breeders, and cited the case of a gentleman 
who made eight thousand dollars in a year out of two 
hens and a cock by selling ostrich eggs, besides keep- 
ing the feathers. 
or —_ 


SCENES IN PARLIAMENT. 

The popular branch of a legislature is not marked 
by that repose of manner which stamps the more aris- 
tocratic Senate. The French Chamber of Deputies 
has often been so disturbed by scenes of violence that 
the President has been forced to adjourn the sessions. 
Englishmen boast that the House of Commons is an 
assembly of the first gentlemen in the land. Yet Lord 
Brougham once compared it to a menagerie. A simi- 
lar sarcastic judgment has applied the epithet ‘bear 
garden” to our national House of Representatives. 

In fact, the friends of representative government have 
frequently been called upon to say, with Edmund 
Burke, we “must pardon something t» the spirit of 
liberty.” 


If an Englishman should be asked to illustrate Lord 
Macaulay's saying that “Parliamentary government is 
government by speaking,” he would point to the House 
of Commons. ‘There is,’ he would say, “such a free. 
dom of debate in the House that any member is at 
liberty to speak his mind on every topic which comes 
before it.” 

Theoretically the assertion is true, but practically it 
is false. For the House frequently limits the freedom 
of debate by informing a member that he is not worth 
listening to, and that it won’t hear him. 

Deaf Miss Martineau used to shift her ear trumpet 
when tired of listening toa bore. But the House of 
Commons silences an obnoxious speaker by noises that 
justify Brougham’s sarcasm. At such times, a blind 
stranger, who should happen to be present, would be 
pardoned for supposing himself in a zoological garden 
located in the vicinity of a barnyard. 

Some years ago, an obnoxious speaker was assailed 
by this ‘assembly of gentlemen” with a deafening 
uproar. At intervals, a drone-like humming was heard, 
as if some one in the distance was playing on bag- 
pipes. 

From the ministerial benches came an accurate imi- 
tation of a yelping hound. Amid coughing, sneezing 
and yawning ro sounded the crowing of a cock, the 
bleating of a sheep and the braying of an ass. 

Sir Charles Dilke, now a member of the Cabinet, 
was once the cause of the House turning itself into a 
barnyard. He uttered a protest against certain extrav- 
agant expenditures of royalty. A torrent of groans 
answered him. 
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sembly. The hoarse cry of the cochin was answered 
by the shrill note of the bantam and the dulcet piping 
of a chicken. | 
Once, however, a “scene” in the House was produc- 
tive of great benefit to British seamen. Mr. Plimsoll, 
a philanthropic M. P., had long advocated a measure 
designed to prevent unprincipled merchants from send- 
ing rotten ships to sea. They expected the ships to be 
lost, in which case they would receive the insurance, 
usually much more than the value of ship and cargo. 
Seeing that scores of seamen were thus abandoned 
to death, Mr. Plimsoll tried to persuade the then Gov- 
ernment to pass a preventive bill. He was put off ses- 
sion after session with vague promises. 

One night his soul was stirred within him, as he saw 
that his bill was likely to be laid aside. He denounced 
the ministry for “consigning hundreds of brave men 
toa miserable death, and making their wives widows 
and their children fatherless.”’ 

The Speaker called him to order, but he proceeded 
in more violent terms to denounce ‘‘the speculative 
scoundrels, some of whom were members of the 
House,”’ who thus made gain out of the lives of sea- 
men. ‘I am determined,” he shouted, ‘‘to unmask the 
villains.” 

The Speaker called him to order for applying the 
word “villain” to a member of the House. Mr. Plim 
soll refused to retract the word, and the House called 
ya the Speaker to reprimand him for disorderly con- 
duct. 

There was much excitement, and Mr. Plimsoll sub- 
sequently withdrew the offensive expression. But the 
papers spread the “scene” before the ae. Public 
attention was called tothe flagrant abuse, and then Par 
liament was forced to pass the preventive bill. 





———— 
For the Companion. 
NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS. 

As softly fades the sunset rose, 

And day-tired flowers seek repose, 
Thy beauty wakes, O lovely flower! 
And in the shadowy evening hour, 


Thy snowy bioss.ms are unbound 
And shed deliciou. ‘or round. 


Prosperity can never prove 

The seerct strength of woman’s love. 

*Tis like a cereus in the lea. 

But, in the night of care and grief, 

The hidden love within her bosom 

Begins to bear the sweetest blossom. 

FLETCHER BATES. 
—\——~+o>—__——_ 
THRILLING SCENE. 

One bitterly cold night during the Christmas holi- 
days the water of the great River St. Lawrence froze 
thickly to the width of six miles off shore, and the 
next morning the inhabitants of Trois Pistoles were 
delighted to discover hundreds of seals scattered all 
over the crystal level, basking in the sunshine, At 
once people from all parts of the parish of Notre Dame 
des Anges hnrried out upon the ice to kill the seals 
and profit by their capture. A wildand exciting scene 
of slaughter followed. The frozen river was soon 
covered with the bodies of the seals and with piles of 
skins. 

All at once, as if the “genius of the deep,”’ offended 
by such an effusion of blood, had silently determined 
to turn the good fortune of the people into a deadly 
snare, the main f.cid of ice, lifted by the tide, broke 
from the shore, and before all the parties could escape, 
drifted before the south wind out into the stream. 





Forty men, the foremost party of the seal-slayers, 
were caught upon the floating field. There was not a 
boat available along the shore, for all had been carried 
away and housed for the winter. Night was coming 
on, and the ice could not long stand the swell. 

The victims rushed up and down the landward edge 
of the dreadful floe, which was bearing them from 
their homes and families, and the latter “an back and 
forth on the beach shrieking and distracted at the 
horrible position of friends whom the approaching 
darkness would shut from their view forever. 

Heightening the solemnity and tenderness of the 
awful parting, was the giving of absolution by the 
priests; now to one distant company from the steps of 
the church, then to another from (*e cimmber-win- 
dows of the hotel, and to another from a >oint below. 

During these solemnities all, both upcn the shore 
and upon the ice, knelt or prostrated themselves, with 
their heads bare and their hands stretched towards 
heaven, pouring forth floods of tears and volumes of 
cries an supplications. 

In the midst of this painful scene a bold fellow 
launched a little skiff, and darted over the roughening 
water to the rescue. With this frail craft, only large 
enough to take three or four at a time, he sueceeded— 
almost miraculously under the circumstances—in land- 
ing every one of the forty men ona rocky island, past 
which the floe was drifting. 

This noble rescue was not accomplished till late in 
the night, and only just in time before the ice-field 
went to pieces. In the morning not a fragment of it 
was in sight; but the men had all made their way 
over the solid ice to the land. 

In remembrance of their deliverance there was 
erected upon the rock of Rosade, the islet of their es- 
cape, a large cross, with a French inscription under a 
glass cover. It stands there to-day, a silent witness of 
deliverance in the hour of peril.—Lanman. 


+o --- 
THE STORY OF A QUARREL, 

Years ago there was published a little story about a 
man who found a horse-shoe. On being asked by a 
1aeighbor why he was so careful to save an old horse 
shoe, he replied that he might find its three fellows, 
and then he might find the horse who had cast them. 
*‘And what will you do then?” inquired the neighbor 
““Why,I will build a stable for him,” was the reply- 
“No you won’t,” answered the curious neighbor , “your 
horse might kick my children, and so I won’t have a 
stable near my house.” “Yes you will, if I choose to 
build one,” came back the angry response. And then 
they began to fight. The story, which was published 
to show that quarrels frequently arise from imaginary 
trifles, has found its justification in a real occurrence, 
which is thus reported by a paper published in Alsace, 
Germany: 








Two peasant farmers had been to a jolly country 
festival which lasted all day. One was about to walk 
home and the other to drive home, when the latter of- 
fered his neigh’ or a seat in his wagon. 

It was s..~: what late, and both had drunk pretty 
freely of 2 .o ul wine more remarkable for its strength 
than for iis flavor. The sky was intensely clear, and 
the two men sat silent for some time gazing at the 
stars, ad apparently absorbed in their contemplation 
of nature. 

At last one gave the other a thrust, and observed, 
“Sepp, I will tell thee all I want—just one meadow as 
big as the firmament over yonder.” 

“And I,” returned Sepp, “will tell thee all I want— 
just as many cows and sheep as there are blinking 
stars up there.” 

“Thou stupid donkey!’ observed his friend, ‘“‘what 
could a man do with so many cows and sheep? The 
world would never grow fodder enough for them all.” 

‘“‘Ay, that may be,” said the other, with a shrewd 
look, “but I should drive them into thy big meadow.” 

“That thou shouldst never do, Sepp; not a hoof of 
anybody else’s cattle should tread upon it.” 





he was met with such a storm of hisses, groans and 
| shouts and cock-crowing that he could not be heard. 
Every sort of fowl seemed to ha a voice in the as- 





When a member rose to second Sir Charles’s protest, | 








Sepp declared that he should contest the dog-in-the- 
| manger claims of his neighbor, asserting that heaven 
belonged to everybody, and that a pasture as big as 
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The two men, who were usually the best of friends, 


; passed from words to blows in their absurd vindica- 


tion of the rights of property on one side and the priv- 
ilege of trespass on the other. 

The conflict ended by the owner of the wagon being 
knocked out of his own vehicle. This led to a com- 
plaint before a local court; and the conversation in the 
cart at midnight was reproduced as part of the evi- 
dence. 


Se 


“RUN THIS FELLOW OUT.” 

If a gentleman choose to dress like a sloven, strang- 
ers will be sure to take him for one. One who assumes 
shabbiness for a ‘“‘whim of genius,” or permits it by 
carelessness of his person, has no right to complain of 
the cold welcome it procures him. ‘When you’re 
among Romans do as the Romans do,” is a good rule 
for decent society. A story is going the rounds of the 
studios of which an artist now away is the hero, says 
the New York Tribune : 


It happened in early summer that a fastidious friend 
invited him to Newport for a day. The artist has a 
habit of neglecting somewhat his outer man, while 
his speech and bearing are naturally brusque and 
eccentric. 

So the fastidious friend was only annoyed when the 
artist appeared on the boat for Newport, wearing a 
shockingly bad hat, and a blouse which bore traces of 
intimate companionship with a palette knife. 

t was a business trip, and they breakfasted at a ho- 
tel in Newport, after which the correctly dressed man 
departed to attend to his business, while the artist 
strolled out tocommune with nature. Feeling wearied 
after a time, he returned to the hotel, and meeting the 
proprietor, whom he bad not seen before, he said, 
abruptly,— 

“Where can I lie down?” 
The hotel man looked him over from his bad hat and 
stained blouse to his unblacked shoes, and said, short- 


vr— 

**You can’t lie down here.” 

*Can’t you find some place here where I can be com- 
fortable?”’ insisted the artist in an injured tone. 

Then the proprietor indignantly shouted : “This is 
no place for tramps. We haven’t anything for you ex- 
cept the door.” 

“But I’m stayin 
painter. 

“Yes, you are,” was the sarcastic reply. ‘This is 
no place for people like you. Now, get right out. 
Here, John,” calling a porter, “trun this fellow out.” 

And the artist was ‘“‘run out. 

He departed in bitterness of spirit to seek his friend. 
He poured the tale of his being taken for a tramp into 
that friend’s bosom; they returned to the hotel and 
upbraided the landlord, who still, however, kept a sus- 
picious eye on the painter; and now there is one artist 
who is very sensitive on the subject of tramps, and 
who has a low opinion of Newport hotels. 


g 
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here,” exclaimed the astounded 


’ 
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AN ORATOR’S QUICK WIT. 
Few men have enjoyed such an enviable reputation 
for wit and eloquence as Sargent 8. Prentiss, the 
Maine boy, who, going to Mississippi as a Yankee 
school-master, became the leading lawyer and orator 
of the South. He was a pedagogue in the vicinity of 
Natchez, and used to say that in teaching the boys how 
to shoot ideas he cleared ground enough of birchen 
rods to entitle him to a pre-emption right of public 
land. 

Such was his presence of mind that the most embar- 
rassing situation failed to throw him off his guard. 
Once, when engaged ina political discussion he had 
for his antagonist, a prosy, verbose speaker, who pur- 
posely spoke “against time.” 


It was nearly dark when Prentiss rose to speak. 
Just as he began, a jackass in a neighboring yard com- 
menced braying. It was an amusing scene. The ani- 
mal kept on braying until Prentiss’s friends showed 
their annoyance, and his opponents roared with laugh- 
ter. But the orator waited patiently until there was a 
lull. Then casting a comical look upon his prosy an- 
tagonist, he turned to the audience and said,— 

“Gentlemen, 1 did not come here to-day to reply to 
two equally eloquent speeches.” 

a down he sat amid the most uproarious ap- 
plause. 

On another occasion his sense of delicacy and his 
presence of mind extricated him from what might have 
proved a most unpleasant position. Henry Clay, his 
political idol, was a guest of the St. Charles hotel: New 
Orleans. A large crowd collected in front of the build- 
ing and clamored for a speech from the eloquent Ken- 
tuckian. 

Mr. Clay came forward, said a few words and then, 
to the great disappointment of his admirers, retired. 

Some one discovered Prentiss at a side window and 
at once there went up the shout, “Prentiss! a speech! 
a speech!” 

He was dragged, against his will, to the front of the 


portico, where he was greeted with enthusiasm. As 
soon as silence was restored he said,— 
“Fellow-citizens, when the eagle is soaring in the 
’ 


oky the owls and the bats retire to their holes.” 
3efore the shouts which followed this compliment to 
Mr. Clay had ceased, Mr. Prentiss had disappeared. 





iia 
o> 
AN ELECTRIC-LIGHT STORY. 

A few weeks ago, all the electric lights suddenly 
went out in a Cleveland shop, and for some time the 
cause could not be discovered. The engine was run- 
ning, and the dynamos were working perfectly. But 
looking under one of the latter,a man discovered a 
rat with one leg raised up, as if about to take another 
step, motionless. It was dead and rooted to the spot. 

It had leaped on to one of the copper conductors un- 
derneath the brush, and in stepping on to another con- 
ductor, had closed the current, which had passed en- 
tirely through its body with sufficient force for forty 
electric lights. 

This incident reminds us of a boy in Chester County, 
Pa., who is using electricity for destroying the rats in 
his father’s cellar. 

He has made a battery of three Leyden jars, which 
he connects and places upon a large iron plate. <A bait 
is so arranged that when a rat attempts to take it, a 
current passes through him, killing him instantly. 

Wires are extended from an clectric machine in an 
upper room to the jars in the cellar, and as often as 
this ingenious boy, who also constructed the machine, 
hears a rat squeak, he recharges the battery. 

The first time he put the machine in operation he 
slaughtered twenty-five rats if the space of three 


hours, and in two days the cellar, which had been in- 
fested, was clear of them. 





~+4>> 
or 


AN Irishman, who had been contending that a mule 
was a nobler animal than a horse, said that a mule 
had once saved him from drowning. ‘How was that, 
Paddy?” asked one of the by-standers. “Faith, he 
gave me such a lick wid his hind leg that he landed me 
on the other side of the canawl instid of in it.” 


— 


HE stood on the post-office corner, and everybody 
knew him as a newly-married man. He had a far- 


away look in his eyes and a bit of yarn on each of the 
ast two fingers of his hand, and kept muttering to 
himself, ““Chopping-bowl, eggs, clothes-line—that’s the 
thumb and the first two fingers. 


Now what did she 





| heaven would be a gigantic common. 


want on the other two fingers?” 
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wre “Had we done it, ah, how happy might have been my after life 4 





In that fair Tartaric country, with my cream of Tartar wife! 
But we didn’t—and the bitter memory cuts me like a knite. 


CM 


“While we meditated flying, came the rich young Prince Bohea, 
Cutting a much finer figure than was ever cut by me.” 

“No, he didn’t!” with much firmness interrupted Princess T. 
“Anyhow, your futher thought so,” said the melancholy Chi, 

As he sadly wiped a tear-drop, with his pig-tail, from his eye; 
“And we both concluded, surely, twould be better we should dic. 
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I met them on a tea-chest, in my very early youth, 
And their very Chinese figures were decidedly uncouth. 
Thus they told me their sad story ; and Il think they told the truth: 





*“*We were born,” said he who, later, I grew to know as Chi, 
“In that far north-western province that reaches Tartary. 
This young lady was a princess, and her princely name was Ti. 








‘““My parents, too, were princely. My papa was Prince Oolong, 





And this was just the trouble that made everything go wrong; i S SS Millian: ee 
For my precious Ti was daughter to the haughty Prince Souchong. | SS PU cea coreg ge LUN yn EL Matt 
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“So we bought a mighty tea-pot, which we filled with boiling tea, 
And I plunged myself’ within it, with the princess after me; 
So, in mixed Oolong and Souchong, ended all our misery. 


“When our woe-begetting story sadly passed from hong to hong, 
Very cutting were the comments passed upon the Prince Souchong ; 
Not less cutting were the comments passed upon the Prince Oolong. 


“But for all its dismal ending, soon the practical Chinese 
Saw our story had a moral in regard to mixing teas— 
Those who didn’t like the mixture weren't easy folks to please. 















“Between our rival houses there were centuries of hate ; 
We hated with the dignity that became our princely state. 
But I loved my dainty princess, and I strove to conquer Fate. 


“The Souchong race was swarthy; black eyes and blacker hair. 
The Souchongs said the Oolongs were ridiculously fair! 
When our princely parents chanced to meet they’d only frown and glare! 


“But I loved her very dearly, my own black-eyed beauty, Ti!” 
And the figure on the tea-chest heaved a love-lorn little sigh. 
“And I,” the lady figure murmured, blushing, “loved my Chi.” I a 
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“And,” he ended, plainly weary with his heavy load of wrong, 
“On all tea-chests of this mixture you will see Prince Chi Oolong. 
(As you see us here) tea-drinking with the Princess Ti Souchong.” 


And I always seem to hear them, as I drink my cup of tea— 
Of this very self-same mixture, which I use quite constantly— 
Telling me from off their tea-chest of their bitter misery. 


Tuos. A. JANVIER. 
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2 For a little there was silence, while they both gave way to tears. - 7 / Nf eK 3 oe 
° (Ab! how plainly I can see them, through the mist of vanished years !) 
Then Prince Chi resumed his story to my sympathizing cars. TEA ) 
> “Yes, we loved each other fondly.- But it wasn’t any use! 
e Prince Souchong, when I addressed him, gave me nothing but abuse; 
: And my father said the Princess Ti was ‘a silly little goose.’ 
e 





“Then I counselled bolder measures with my timid little Ti. 
‘Stay, we cannot,’ thus I argued, ‘so I think we'd better fly 
Clear across the Wall, my princess, and be safe in Tartary.’ 
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For the Companion, 
LEPROSY. 

A gentleman formerly residing in Salem has recent- 
ly returned there from the Sandwich Islands, where 
he contracted this disease. 
rv. McGrew, of whom it is 
authority on any medical subject is not 


Four or five years ago, I 
said ‘‘a better 
to be had,” against allowing 


warned our Government 


any leper to come from the Sandwich Islands here. 
He and the physicians generally of those islands re- 
gard leprosy as both contagious and infectious. In a 
there 


thousand eight 


neighboring island set apart for lepers, have 


been during the last thirteen years, one 
hundred and fifty patients, of whom one thousand one 
hundred and forty have died. 


In New Brunswick, Canada, there is a lazar house 
with twenty-six inmates, there having been, since 1868, 
All of these lepers 


The 


ninety, of whom fifty have died. 
have come from within a circle of seventy miles. 


first case there occurred some fifty years ago. 





These lepers are practically dead to their friends, 
Their 
sight is often destroyed, and their faces disfigured by 


and in many cases are hideous objects to behold. 
rough scales. The word leprosy comes from a Greek 
word meaning scaly. The faces are also often swollen 
The voices of the 
and unnatural the 
throat (the larynx), and their 
sometimes their hands and feet, drop off at the joints. 
There is not, at the 
ease the pain that it might be supposed the patient would 
feel. absence of sensation. The 
disease, not directly fatal. The 
lives average from twelve to fifteen years. 


creatures are 
of their 


fingers and toes, 


ulcers. poor husky 


from swollen condition 


and 


however, later stage of the dis- 


Indeed, there is an 
though incurable, is 
patients’ 

Leprosy has been regarded as peculiar to warm cli- 
mates. The cases, however, in New Brunswick show 
that it may take root and thrive in a cold climate, and 
It already has a foothold in the 
is multiplying the 


probably anywhere. 
United States, 


cases, 


and immigration 


+. 


WHAT HE 


Who does not feel a thrill of admiration on reading of 
the heroism of a man named Herman Strauss at the re 
the hotel Milwaukee, in which 
nearly one hundred lives were lost? Several persons 
behaved with great presence of mind during the awful 
conflagration, that tried so severely the inmates of the 
hotel, and paralyzed even many of the spectators of the 
scene, but this brave man surpassed them all. 

In the midst of the wildest panic he displayed the 
calinness, fortitude 
of 
nine poor servant-girls from the most appalling fate. 
could 
severely than to be roused from sleep in the night, and 


DID. 


cent burning of at 


qualities of the true hero—courage, 


and good sense. By the exercise these he saved 


Nothing, perhaps, try human courage more 
in darkness to confront the alternative of death by fire, 
or by being dashed to pieces on a pavement of stone. 
This was the test to which the three hundred and 
fifty inmates of this large hotel were subjected, and we 
cannot wonder them were 
their strength. 


crazed, and most of the 


that many of tried beyond 


One or two, it is said, were completely 
guests could think of nothing 
but their own personal safety. 

Even the spectators in the streets seemed so over- 
with that it get men 
enough to hold the canvas « ned to break the fall of 
those who leaped from the windows of the 


come terror was impossible to 





lesig 
burning | 
house. 

At the height of the panic Mr. 
ght of 


Strauss appeared. | 
roof of a 
He had a 


which he let fall against a window 


He was seen, in the li the fire, on the 


house separated from the hotel by an alley. 


ladder in his hands, 


’ 


of the servants’ quarter, dashing in the glass and form 


ing a narrow and most precarious bridge between 
safety and certain death. 

Over this the 
eleven women in succession to escape from the 
, utterly unable to help her- 
self, and at one moment hung over the ladder held up 
ankles, by this | 
and brave man. | 
are the 
only consolation left to us in the presence of a calamity 
80 terrible and so needless—so terrible be 
less! How inexplicable that the creature who set the 
building on fire, and the hero who saved these women, 


man crossed to the hotel, and aided 
fire. 


One of them was in a faint 
by one of her Even she was saved 
strong 

Such examples of humanity and courage 


need. 
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long boys at- 


tending the school, most of whom are at the age of 
from seven to eight, had, in their play of bat and ball, 
broken one of the window-panes in a neighboring 
house. No clue could be obtained to the boy who had 
broken it, as he would not confess his act, nor would 
any of bis associates expose him. 


The case troubled the teacher. The next day a 
gentleman called to see the school, an acquaintance of 
the teacher, who knew how to talk to children. After 
telling him of the breaking of the glass and her ina- 
bility to ascertain who of the boys bad broken it, 
she asked him to make some remarks to the school and 
to speak of the wrong the boys were doing in not ac- 
knowledging the act. 

The address to the school, therefore, was upon the 
conduct of boys in the streets and at their sports. 


told them in simple words that honesty, truthfulness | 


and kindness should govern their conduct everywhere, 
even when they were alone and no one but themselves 
and God knew what they were doing. The scholars 
seemed interested and somewhat impressed by the re- 
marks of the speaker. 

A very short time after he had left the school, a lit 
tle boy rose in his seat aad said,— 

“Miss Lane, I batted the ball that broke Mr. Dash’s 
window. Another boy threw the ball, but I batted it, 
and it struck the window. I am willing to pay for it.’’ 

There was almost death-like stillness in the room as 
the litle fellow was speaking, and it continued for a 
full minute after be sat down. 

“IT don’t think it would be right for Charley Drake 
to pay the whole for the glass,”’ said another boy, ris- 
ing in his seat. “All of us who played ball then should 
pay something, because we were all playing the same 
as he was. I'll pay my part.” 

“And I.” 

“And I.” 

A thrill of pleasure seemed to run through the whole 
school at this display of honesty and of right feeling 
by the boys. The money was brought the next day, 
and the lesson will not be forgotten either by teacher 
or pupils. 





asesisiepanllpiiniitianiisi 
HELD BY A STAR-FISH. 

A man who had been a diver for pearls off the Mex- 
ican and Panama coasts recently told a newspaper re 
porter of an encounter with an extraordinarily large 
star-fish. Carrying a basket in his arms, he was low 
the 
” he said, ‘“‘down sixty feet with a rush, and 


ered from a vessel anchored over fishery. 


“I went, 





landing on the edge of a big branch of coral, swung 
off into a kind of basin. The basket went ahead of 
me, and as I swung off to reach the bottom something 
seemed to spring up all around me, and I was in the 
arms of some kind of a monster that coiled about my 
body, arms and legs. 


*T tried to scream, forgetting that I was in the water, 
and lost my wind. It was just as if the plant had 
sprouted under me and then thrown its vines and ten- 
drils about me. There were thousands of them, coil 
ing and writhing, and I thought I had landed in a nest 
of sea-snakes. 

“I gave the signal as soon asI could, and made a 
break upward, part of the creature clinging to me, 
while the rest, | could see, was dropping to pieces. 

“They hauled me into the boat when | reached the 
surface, and pulled the main part of the animal from 
me. It was oval, about three feet across, and five arms 
seemed to divide into thousands of others. 
landed on top of that one, which at the time was the 
largest I had ever seen. 

“I afterward saw the body of one that was washed | 
ashore on the isthmus that must have had a spread of 
thirty-five feet. Their power of grasping is consider 
able, but touch them a certain way and they throw off 
their arms in a regular shower, and are soon reduced 
to an oval body.” 





naxpemmenn 
BLOCKS OF MILK. 

Irkutsk, the awkward noun often met by 
those who read of the slow homeward return of the 
few survivors of the Jeannette, is a city of Central Si 
beria where people have 


proper 





occasion for fire and 
furs than for artificial ice-cream or thin clothing. A 
Commercial Bulletin 


more 


correspondent of the Boston 
says: 


The markets of Irkutsk are an interesting sight in the 
winter time, for everything on sale is frozen solid. 
Fish are piled up in stacks like so much cord-wood, 
and meat likewise. All kinds of fowl are similarly 
frozen and piled up. 

Some animals brought into the market whole are 
propped up on their legs and have the appearance of 
being actually alive, and as you go through the markets 
you seem to be surrounded by living pigs, sheep, oxen 
and fowls standing up and watching you as though 
you were a visitor to the barnyard. 

But stranger yet, even the liquids are frozen solid 
and sold in blocks. Milk is frozen into a block in this 
way, With a string or a stick frozen into or project- 
ing from it. This is for the convenience of the pur 
chaser, who can take his milk by the string or stick 
and carry it home, swung across the shoulder. 

So ina double sense, such as is unknown in other 
countries, a man can buy his drink “with a stick in it.” 


— 


HER RIGHTS. 

Most of our colored people are determined to 
to the fullest extent the privileges conferred 
them by the 

A young gentleman recently entered the ladies’ cab 
in of a Brooklyn ferry-boat and took the only seat that 
was vacant. 


enjoy 
upon 
emancipation act. 


he went to look at himself in 
the mirror, leaving his hat on the seat, which was im- 


mediately usurped by a colored woman. 


Presently 


The young man s: aw her, but was too late. 

“That's my seat!” he exclaimed. 

“No, sah; dis yar’s der ladies’ cabbi 

“But | had the seat before, and yous 

“ Yassar. Yo’ wus heah befo’, but I is heah behind, 
an’ it’s none o’ yer bizness what I’s sottin’ on.” 

* Yes, madam, —— 
“Dais no use verlosserpedin’ ter me. I knows my 
ri shits , accordin’ ter de fo'teenth commandment. Nig- 
ah’s good as white, an’ der ’mancerpation proclema 
tion is a womancip: ition , Proc lemation likewise. Go 
way, or I'll call a ossifer. 

He was compelled to wait until the boat reached the 
slip before he could obtain his hat, and when he 
covered it it looked like a concertina in repose. 





sitting on”’ 





re- 


on a 
NOT WELCOMED. 


who don’t 


A man know 
does he 


blunders. 


what to do, and therefore 
don't know what, 
Here is a funny anecdote to illustrate it. 

rfectly bald, but never wore a 
1g at the Lord Mayor's, 
the footmen’s state 
and whisked it off. 





Mr. Dash, who was } 
wig in his life, was di 
the aiguillette of one 








of 
caught in the wig of his neighbor, 
A servant, seeing the wig on the floor, looked round for 


the baldest head, and to his extreme 


disgust pitched it 
upon poor Mr. Dash’s head. 


Wasn't he angry? 


le | 
} 


I probably } 


is apt to commit ludicrous | 


when | 
liveries | 


New Auaryllis Treatea, advertised by J. LEW1Is CHILDs, 
Queens, N. Y.,in our issue of Feb. Ist. His handsome 
Illustrated Catalogue will greatly interest all lovers of 
flowers. (Ade. 





en 
As a tonic and nervine for debilitated women noth- 

ing surpasses Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription.” By 
| druggists. [Adv. 





| Se 

e 
To create an appetite, and give tone to the digestive 
} : 
| apparatus, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is unequalled. [Ado. 
| 








wood DISH DRAINERS 

Stands in the ~~ 4 Receives 
and drains the dishes. Does 
not break them, Does not rust. 
Takes no available room in the 
sink. Costs less than wire 
drainers. Closes compactly 
to put away. Lasts a life-time. 
Fiity cents obtains one by 
mail, postage paid. 
Dover Stamping Co., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


COOK BOOK! 
We have greatly im OLIVE BUTTE the odor no- 


proved the quality of ticed in fry- 
ing is now almost entirely removed, and it is unequalle «dl 
by any cooking oil in the market. Cook Books cont: aining 
valuable ree pe sand suet = ctions how to useOlive Butter, 
by _ the ert \CIPAL y hn PHILA, COOK- 
ING St OL, fur A di free upon application. 


WASHINGTON BUTCHER'S SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oru PLANTS Sesh 


Best FLOWER SEEDS 


AT RETAILATWHOLESALE 
Send for Catalogue. 


D.C, McGRAW, 


Riverside Gardens, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


OVER EGG-BEATER. 

Beats de white of the Ezgs thoroughly in ten 
seconds. The Beating Floats revolve on two cen- 
tres, one inch apart, and curiously interlace each 
other—notice the No joints or rivets to get 

Money refunded if you 
are not deli ted with it. A woman and her 
“Dover Beater” can not be separated. The only 
article in the wide world that is warranted to 
delight the puvelnser. For 50 cents one is 
sent by mail, post-paid. 

Dover Stamping Co., Boston, Mass. 


FENSEEDS 


Home Gardens. - 

t STRATE 'D GARDEN Marea, ts 
a beautiful book given away toall, 

@ Send for it and examine our 
ly ey and 4 re DER list. - 
ET CA NERS write 
aoe S our wholesale 

- ice-list. Bent F 

B. ROOT & 





































nh. 
loose. Cleaned instantly. 











ROCKFOR D,I 


DO YOU WANT A HOME 


In California? A home where snow never falls, where the 
mereury never falls to zero, where grapes, both raisin 
and wine, yield 8 to 12 tons per acre the fourth year after 
planting d where you can secure a home at from $10 
to $30 pe - If you do, send 4 cents to pay postage 
for answers to all questions you ¢ cg tone agen dl 1 raurtic u- 





















lars. 8.1L. HOGUE, dealer in Real 
| Fowler Canal € ompany, Se wit be 
Refers to Hon, Chester Rowell, 





. Wharton, Assemblyman, Docume, Calmestier 


MiraRY 8Coi 


LSTA prvVEANe. No 
escRIPLL 





WwW il be ma uiled F FREE to all applicants, and to customers 
of last year without ordering it. It contains about 175 
pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate descriptions and 
valuable directions for pe hg 1500 varieties of Vegeta- 
bie and Flower 8 Fruit Trees, ete. Invalua- 
ble to all, especially to ar va t Gardeners. Send for it! 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


For Children as well as Adults, 


; Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 
py FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
¢FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 

> BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 

wr Children derive great benefit from its 
soothing properties when suffering with Croup 
and W Roaving. < ough. Sold by all druggists. 

Cc. TTENTON, Proprietor, New York, 

Pike’s Vocehaahe Drons cure in one minute, 
























29() ACRES FREE! 


IN THE 


Devil’s Lake, Turtle Mountain 
And Mouse River Country, 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Land Office at 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


SECTIONAL M ay and FULL particulars mailed 
“REE to any address by 


H. C. DAVIS, 
Assistant Gencral Passenger Agent, 
| St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Tributary to the United States 








TEA or COFFEE: 
SOME CHINA 


_ mio for $25, 
| 


and Horticultural Implements of 
every description. he! tg sale and Re- 
tail. Address ° AWLEY, 

492—498 Main St., Hartford. Conn, 


GOLD MEDAL, PAIS, 1878 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
eae from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 














Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Get up Clubs for our CEI 
BRATED TEAS and COFFEES, 
secure a beautiful MOSS- 
or GOLD-BAND TE: 
SET (44 pieces), our own importation. One of these 
beautiful China Tea Sets given away to the party sending 

This is the greatest inducement ever of- 
Send in your orders, and e njoy a cup of GOOD 
and at the same time procure a HAN D- 
TEA SET. No humbug, Good Teas, 30c., 
5c. and 40c. per Ib. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c., and 
very best from 65c. to %e. When ordering. be sure and 
mention what kind of Teas you want—whether Oolong, 
Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or 
English Breakfast. Weare the oldest and largest Tea 
Company in the business, The reputation of our house 
requires no comment, 

For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289, 31 & 33 VESEY ST. NEW YORK, 


THE 














THE 
GREATAMERICAN 





ComPaNny 




















POLISHES 


Are unrivalled in their e excelle nee, and always give sat- 






sfaction. 

LUSTRO METAL POLISH for Silver, Nickel, &c. 

LUSTRO SHOE DRESSING for Ladies’ and Children’s 

Shoes. 

POLISH for Manufacturers’ 

Household use. 

LUSTRO BOOT AND SHOE POLISH superior to all 
others. Beware of Imitations, For sale everywhere. 


BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 
‘BLE S5°S 


LUSTRO STOVE and 





Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 


Acknowledged by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown. 

P, . AUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called 

* American Wonder,” send to us aud get the genuine Bliss’s Amer- 
Pa Wonder. 

Prices.—Half pint package, 25 cents; 
80; by mail, post-paid. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS’ 
HAND BOOK for the FARM & GARDEN. 
800 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 

With a richly colored plate ofa Group of Carnations, and a descrip- 
tive priced list of 2.000 varieties of FL wer and VecetaBi E seeds— 
with much useful information upon their culture—150 pages—mailed 
toall ne enclosing 6 cents. 

Our Illustrated Noveity Sheet, containing a description 
of ali the Novelties of the season, mailed free to all applicants 

one ‘se Illustrated F'ctate Catalogue, containing a list 

500 varieties Potatoes, wit xplicit Gimatheas for culture—50 


pint, 45 cents; quart, 





| poo 10 cents. 


B. K.  K. BLISS & SONS, 84 Barclay Street, New 1 New York. 








1882. Your 
Potato Parer 
came safe to 
me. I have 
tried it and 
like it very 
much, It 
docs all you 





the potatoes. ‘ i 
ELLIOT WINCHESTER. 


Yours, &c., 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, Jan. 28, 1882, I have used the 
Potato Parer ever since it came; we like it. My boy six 
years old can run it. We take the potatoes out of the cel- 
jar and pare them dirt and all, Yours, B. THROPE, JR. 

WARREN, ILL., Jan. 26, 1882. From wife to cook. allare 
more than pleased with the Potato Parer, and declare it 
one of the most useful articles inthe kitehen. Tam sure 
that with potatoes at 75cts. per bushel it will pay for itself 
in sixty days in potatoes saved, to say nothing of zone 
saved. ours, &c., WALTER STICKN 

CLINTON CORNERS, N. Y., Jan, 26, 1882. The Potato 
Parer received. Weare pleased with it. Itsaves time and 
pares the potatoes much thinner than _— be done by 
hand. Yours, C. G. TOUSEY. 
Sent by mail, postpaid. on Tece ipt of $1, 0. 












GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers. 








2 limbing Vines, Pe ea 

New Clematis, a ful 
Flower and Vegetable S El 

| Pear, Plum, Peach Cherr 


| all labeled, as fol 

8: 12Fuchsias,, 

| 18 Geraniums, A 

| Hundreds ot other thines cheap; m 





6! FOR FORANY SEVEN NSETS 3 
THE STORRS & HARRISON GO. | 


fill exnresss ~~ 
arrival guaranteed. NS 








